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Editorial: 


TOP PRIORITY 


HIs Is A critical year for social security legislation. 
‘[ Pui assistance has had an increasingly heavy 

burden placed on it because of the failure during 
the past several years to extend the coverage of social 
insurance and to bring the benefits in line with rising 
costs of living. This failure to act has endangered the 
very principle of social insurance as the cornerstone 
of the social security system. 


Aware of the importance and urgency of the situa- 
tion, the APWA Committee on Welfare Policy is 
emphasizing the necessity for legislative action in ex- 
tending the coverage of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance and in making the benefits more adequate. 
Today half of the nation’s working population is not 
covered by OASI. The monthly benefits of about $25 
are not enough to provide food, clothing, rent, and 
other essentials. This year, therefore, the Committee 
is recommending that top priority be given passage of 
legislation that will enable the OASI program to 
achieve the purpose for which it was established. 


In making this recommendation, the Committee re- 
viewed the Public Welfare Platform, and reaffirmed 
the principles set forth. The 12 points in the Platform 
are still considered as basic legislative objectives. The 
only “plank” in the Platform that was revised was 
Point 6 regarding foster care, which was re-stated in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Services to Children, following their study of 
foster care programs. 


Because of the vital nature of the legislative pro- 
posals set forth in the Platform and because of the 
importance of the interpretative statement of the Wel- 
fare Policy Committee, we are again publishing the 
Platform and its explanation. Included is the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Committee and confirmed by the 
Executive Committee of the Association setting forth 
the reasons why legislative action on OASI is top 
priority. 


Your attention is called to Page 50. 
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Point No. 


Point No. 


Point No. 


Pont No. 


Point No. 


Pont No. 


Pont No. 
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Point No. 


Point No. 


Pont No. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


This Platform, approved on February 6, 1947, by the Board of Directors of the American Public Welfare 
Association, on recommendation of the Welfare Policy Committee, is again presented in 1949. 


‘L 


That the Federal Government recognize the comprehensive nature of public welfare 
responsibility by aiding the states in providing financial assistance and service not 
only for the aged, the blind, and dependent children, but for all needy persons. 


That the Federal Government recognize the expanding preventive role of service 
functions in a total public welfare program by sharing in the financing of such 
services as a part of a comprehensive state welfare plan. 


That the Federal Government bear a larger share of the welfare costs in low income 
states through an equalization grant formula provided by law and applicable to 


assistance, welfare services (including child welfare services), and administrative 
expense. 


That no maximum limitation on federal participation in payments to individuals be 
fixed by the Federal Government, determination of appropriate standards of assist- 
ance being left to the states. 


That states be permitted to make direct payment to individuals, institutions, and 
agencies furnishing authorized medical care to assistance recipients and other needy 
persons. 


That the Federal Government participate financially in the cost of providing foster 


care, particularly foster family care, to children who are the responsibility of the state 
or local public welfare agencies. 


That states be permitted, if they so desire, to extend cash assistance to needy adults 
who, because of their need for medical care, voluntarily choose to reside in public 
hospitals, infirmaries, convalescent homes, or institutions for the chronically ill (ex- 
cept institutions for mental disease or tuberculosis) provided that where this is 
done there must be a state authority to establish and maintain standards for such 
institutions, 


That such financial participation by the state and such distribution of funds within 
the state be required as to assure equitable treatment to individuals in similar cir- 
cumstances throughout the state in terms of standards established by the state. 


That the Federal Government participate financially only in those assistance and 
other welfare programs which are available to all persons within the state who are 
otherwise eligible without regard to residence, settlement, or citizenship requirements. 


That states be required to grant federally aided assistance solely on the basis of need 


without exemption of income from any source in determining eligibility or the 
amount of the grant. 


That all aspects of the welfare program in which the Federal Government partici- 


pates financially be administered by a single agency at the local, state, and federal 
level. 


That the need for public assistance be reduced to a minimum through strengthening 
the social insurance programs with respect to coverage and adequacy of benefit 
payments and through the addition of protection against disability. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 


LEGISLATION—1949 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE APWA PLATFORM 


Statement of Welfare Policy Committee 





formally adopted a twelve point platform of policy 
objectives. This platform was the result of a ten 
year accumulation of experience under the Social 
Security Act. It reflected the growing conviction of 
those carrying out the public welfare function that 


I’ 1945 tHe American Public Welfare Association 


“needed changes could no longer be approached 


piecemeal but must be formulated and presented in 
the context of a comprehensive program. It reflected 
a definite shift of thinking away from the concept 
of public welfare as a series of independent programs 
grouped together fortuitously for administrative con- 
venience and toward acceptance of its role as one of 


its essential provisions unchanged, as.a statement of 
Association policy objectives in the area of federal 
legislation. This year, however, the Committee wishes 
to emphasize the primary importance and urgency of 
Point No. 12 dealing with the prevention of de- 
pendency through extension of the contributory social 


. insurance principle. Failure during the past several 


the basic areas of governmental service in which the ~ 


parts are at once interdependent, complementary, and 
bound together by common underlying philosophy, 
professional content, and purpose. 

After further experience and discussion of the plat- 
form the Committee finds itself still in agreement 
on the fundamental objectives therein put forward. 
The experience in 1946 in which this platform was 
reflected in a specific legislative proposal, Congres- 
sional hearings held, and Social Security amend- 
ments adopted for a temporary increase in the fed- 
eral assistance contribution and a permanent increase 
in the child welfare authorization resulted in a far 
wider and more pointed debate regarding its intent 
and its value than would otherwise have been the 
case, especially among those outside the APWA 
itself. While the 80th Congress held no social se- 
curity hearings affecting assistance the recommenda- 
tions of the platform were presented to the Senate 
Finance Committee’s Advisory Council on Social 
Security and its reports moved in that general direc- 
tion. This lively discussion regarding trends and 
goals in public welfare by leaders and officials at all 
levels of government, by church, labor, women’s, 
social work, and other organizations and within the 
legislative bodies has not only been stimulated in 
considerable measure by the existence of the public 
welfare platform and its legislative counterpart but 
has, in turn, subjected them to the hard task of wide- 
spread scrutiny. 

In reviewing this experience the Committee feels 
the platform should be again presented, with minor 
modifications of wording and arrangement but with 
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years to extend social insurance protection to the mil- 
lions now uncovered or to bring its benefit level into 
line with rising price levels has not only placed an 
increasingly heavy burden on assistance but has 
tended to endanger the very principle of social in- 
surance as the cornerstone of the social security sys- 
tem. Discouragement with low benefits and failure to 
achieve coverage have greatly increased the pressure 
to seek security through other methods, especially pen- 
sion payments (unrelated to need or payroll deduc- 
tions), union health and welfare funds, old age pen- 
sions for veterans, and deviations from the residual 
principle in assistance administration. It is the Com- 
mittee’s conviction that not only is action on the 
insurance program of primary importance but that 
legislative action in the area of public welfare can be 
carried forward in the progressive direction we recom- 
mend only if the pressures on assistance are first re- 
lieved by extension and liberalization of insurance. 
For these reasons the Committee adopted and wishes 
to stress the following resolutions:* 


Whereas, the cost of public assistance financed from 
general tax revenues of all levels of government 
is unnecessarily high because millions of persons 
are not included under the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Program; and 

Whereas, the exclusion from coverage under the 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance Program of 
the self-employed, agricultural workers, domestic 
workers, employees of non-profit organizations, 
and public workers is not only discriminatory 
toward persons in these occupations but places 
a disproportionate financial burden in terms of 
assistance costs on certain states, and 

Whereas, the present Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance Program benefit payments are too low to 
provide economic security to many persons with 





‘Subsequently confirmed by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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the result that supplementary public assistance 
grants are necessary in these instances, and 

Whereas, insurance benefits based on a work record 

and available to the individual for his basic eco- 
nomic security without a needs test are prefer- 
able to public assistance payments from general 
tax funds, and 

Whereas, it is in the public interest to reduce the 

need for assistance by preventive dependency 
through contributory social insurance, therefore 

Be It Resolved that the Welfare Policy Committee 

of the APWA recommends that the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Program be immediately ex- 
tended to all gainfully employed persons now 
excluded, and 

Be It Further Resolved that the Old Age and Sur- 

vivors Insurance benefit payments, which are now 
computed on a formula adopted by the Congress 
in 1939, be increased in accordance with the rise 
in the cost of living. 

The twelve points of the platform deal with par- 
ticular problems and inadequacies but taken as a 
whole they reflect a clear-cut trend toward the evolu- 
tion of public welfare as a comprehensive and in- 
tegrated function of the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. It is a trend determined by these four basic 
assumptions: 


First: Public welfare represents a basic assurance 
of minimum standards of human existence, es- 
tablished through, the cooperative action of fed- 
eral, state, and local governments to assist in- 
dividuals unable to meet their own needs, in 
whole or in part, because of physical incapacity, 
loss of breadwinner, or social and economic con- 
ditions, and to provide protection for the helpless. 
Such assurance is effective only to the extent that 
its benefits are available to all without exclusion 
because of legalistic eligibility requirements, cate- 
gorical restrictions, geographical financial in- 
equalities, or any other cause. 

Second: Public welfare has a primary role in those 
situations in which need for social service not 
otherwise available is paramount but many of its 
functions, including assistance, are residual in the 
sense that they supplement, underpin, facilitate, 
or demonstrate the need and prepare the way 
for other primary governmental measures to as- 
sure security and social well-being. 

Third: Public welfare must meet each situation on 
an individual basis but should do so in terms 
which assure equitable treatment to persons in 
similar circumstances. 

Fourth: Public welfare is a comprehensive function 
in which various forms of economic aid and 
social services are so closely related that only 
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through unified administration at all levels of 
government can consistent policy be achieved. 

Since these four principles clearly spell out the 
evolutionary trend of public welfare toward com- 
prehensive policy and service it is inevitable that the 
Association’s twelve specific recommendations for 
action are directed in the first instance to the federal 
government. This does not imply an abdication of 
responsibility on the part of state and local officials 
but rather a recognition of the inescapable fact that a 
policy of comprehensive responsibility can only be 
made completely effective through leadership and 
action on the part of the most comprehensive com- 
mon agent, the government having jurisdiction over 
the entire area, the whole population and the author- 
ity to deal with all units of administration. At the 
same time the Committee feels that state action should 
not be delayed in the expectation of an expanded 
federal program but should move as rapidly and as 
completely toward the desired objectives as circum- 
stances permit. 

The twelve point platform of the Association as- 
sumes a continuation and expansion of the present 
federal-state partnership in the field of public welfare 
through a system of federal grants to the states con- 
tingent upon the states’ meeting certain stipulated fed- 
eral requirements. The platform recommends that 
the scope of federal financial aid be expanded to 
permit in fact a comprehensive and equitable pro- 
gram and that the states, in return, be required to 
meet certain basic requirements looking to compre- 
hensive and equitable service. Through its recom- 
mendations for expanded federal financial aid in the 
first seven points of the platform and its recommenda- 
tions for additional requirements on the states in the 
next four points the Association undertakes to com- 
bine the desirable features of a common national 
program, supported by the broad base of total na- 
tional resources, with the traditional and still essential 
values of administration vested in the state and local 
governments. Each of the points of the platform is 
presented with a brief explanatory statement in the 
following paragraphs: 


Point No. 1. That the Federal Government recog- 
nize the comprehensive nature of public welfare 
responsibility by aiding the states in providing finan- 
cial assistance and service not only for the aged, the 
blind, and dependent children, but for all needy 
persons. This recommendation looks to a compre- 
hensive acceptance of responsibility on the part of 
the Federal Government to assist the states in plac- 
ing a floor under need whatever its cause. The Com- 
mittee recognizes that many states will wish to retain 
the categorical concept as an administrative device 
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and feels that they should have complete freedom to 
do so. Moreover it wishes to emphasize that particular 
groups have special needs which must be recognized 
and met in any assistance program. It does not feel, 
however, that federal aid should be limited to certain 
categories of needy persons since this tends either 
toward the creation of a virtual caste system in assist- 
ance or worse yet to the actual exclusion from assist- 
ance of substantial numbers of those in need thus 
defeating its very purpose, assurance against want. 

This recommendation also reflects an acceptance of 
the residual role of assistance. As more and more 
people are protected against loss of income through 
such measures as social insurance and benefit by 
general measures tending to prevent or minimize 
poverty, the basic residual role of assistance becomes 
more evident. It is the ultimate answer to the needs 
of people whose particular situation does not fit the 
impersonality of the insurances. While its numerical 
coverage should ultimately be small, its ability to 
meet any situation on an individual basis should not 
be limited by arbitrary legal or financial restrictions. 
A comprehensive but limited role for public assistance 
is fundamental to the whole social security approach 
to the problem of need. 


Point No. 2. That the Federal Government recog- 
nize the expanding preventive role of service functions 
in a total public welfare program by sharing in the 
financing of such services as a part of a comprehen- 
sive state welfare plan. Increasingly public welfare 
workers and the community at large are coming to 
recognize that the public welfare function is a duai 
one in which the rendering of service plays a role 
closely related to the relief of economic need. More- 
over, the sharply rising financial burden of meeting 
needs caused by dependency, preventable illness, de- 
linquency and similar conditions emphasizes the long 
run economy of an early investment of public funds 
in the preventive social services which helo in- 
dividuals and families meet their own problems. 

The need for services may be expected to increase 
when an expanded and mature system of social insur- 
ance relieves welfare departments of the necessity to 
provide for so many needy persons through assistance 
machinery. Not only will the welfare agencies be 
freed from much of the pressure which they now feel 
in the administration of assistance, but by the same 
process the need for a place to which any citizen may 
turn in full dignity and self-respect, for reliable ad- 
vice, information, and aid will be increased by the 
very impersonality which is one of the inherent ad- 
vantages of social insurance. The need for an ex- 
panded and universally available child welfare pro- 
gram has been clearly demonstrated by experience 


under the limited provisions of Title V of the Social 
Security Act and the Committee is of the opinion 
that such services should form a major part of an 
integrated public welfare program. 

No sharp distinction is made in the Committee’s 
thinking between “services,” by which it means per- 
sonal services rendered by professional workers and 
“assistance” by which it means financial aid to those 
who need it. Both are considered to be manifestations 
of a unified public welfare function and it is felt 
that a maximum degree of administrative flexibility 
should be achieved in order to permit service and 
financial aid to supplement, underpin, and implement 
each other. On the other hand the Committee feels 
that social service must be recognized as a welfare 
function in its own right, serving needs not neces- 
sarily economic in character, and should therefore 
not be subordinated to assistance or treated as a part 
of the cost of its administration. Federal financial aid 
should be available to both on a comparable basis as 
part of a comprehensive welfare plan. 


Point No. 3. That the Federal Government bear a 
larger share of the welfare costs in low income states 
through an equalization grant formula provided by 
law and applicable to assistance, welfare services (in- 
cluding child welfare services), and administrative ex- 
pense. This recommendation for a federal equaliza- 
tion grant is based on recognition of the fact that 
the well-being of the country as a whole can only 
be assured if the federal government uses its broad 
legislative and taxing powers to minimize geographic 
economic inequalities. This becomes particularly im- 
portant in view of the highly mobile character of 
our population and the fact that the states with the 
lowest average per capita income have the highest 
birth rate, hence a disproportionate share of the cost 
of rearing the nation’s oncoming generation. In gen- 
eral, the present formula places the least federal 
aid, in actual dollars, in the states where the need 
is greatest despite the fact that these states often make 
the greatest fiscal effort in proportion to their total 
aggregate income. This disparity in federal aid would 
be aggravated if the maximum limits on assistance 
payments to individuals were lifted as recommended 
in Point No. 4 without an accompanying provision 
for equalization. The equalization grant proposal is 
also closely related to Point No. 9 since effective 
abolition of residence requirements presupposes meas- 
ures looking toward an equalization of assistance 
standards throughout the country. It is to the national 
as well as local interest that inequalities in the level 
of public benefits and services should not become a 
factor in influencing migration. 

The Committee feels also that the equalization 
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grant formula should be fi#éd by law and should be 
applicable to all federal grants to the states in the 
public welfare field including those for welfare serv- 
ices and administration as well as assistance. This 
reflects the conviction, based on thirteen years of ex- 
perience, that the most satisfactory federal-state 
partnership is achieved when the conditions and 
amount of the federal grant are clearly stipulated 
by Jaw leaving the primary administrative responsi- 
bility to the states. While the discretionary federal 
grant has undoubtedly served a useful purpose in the 
demonstration period of the child welfare program 
the Committee feels that the best development in the 
field of welfare services can now be achieved if an 
objective standard of federal aid is fixed by law. Not 
only do the same considerations of using federal 
financial aid to provide equitable service despite 
regional economic inequalities obtain in the case of 
services and administration but there are obvious ad- 
ministrative advantages and economies in reimburs- 
ing all eligible state activities on the same formula 
basis. 


Point No. 4. That no maximum limitation on 
federal participation in payments to individuals be 
fixed by the Federal Government, determination of 
appropriate standards of assistance being left to the 
states. This proposal to eliminate ceilings in the fed- 
eral share in payments to individuals is consistent 
with the basic principle in the administration of as- 
sistance that the primary responsibility rests with the 
states. It is inconsistent to place the responsibility for 
determining levels of assistance on the states and 
then hold the federal share to an arbitrary maximum. 
It is, moreover, inconsistent with the basic role of 
assistance, namely, to meet the unusual situation on 
an individual basis in order to provide an ultimate 
guarantee against want. In a purely practical sense 
the lifting of ceilings is to the higher income states 
what variable grants are to the lower income states, 
a means of providing a measure of federal financial 
participation commensurate with their needs and 
their effort to meet these needs. 


Point No. 5. That states be permitted to make 
direct payment to individuals, institutions, and 
agencies furnishing authorized medical care to as- 
sistance recipients and other needy persons. The 
problem of medical care does not, in many cases, lend 
itself to satisfactéry solution through cash payment 
to the recipient based on the budgetary process. 
Moreover as health departments increasingly move 
into the area of medical care and the insurance ap- 
proach to meeting medical needs develops, many 
welfare departments would welcome the opportunity 
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to make contractual arrangements with the health 
department to furnish medical care to assistance re- 
cipients or to purchase insurance coverage for them. 
The Committee, therefore, favors liberalizing the 
federal law in order to permit more flexible arrange- 
ments in the furnishing of such medical care provi- 
sions as are included in the assistance program. 


Point No. 6. That the Federal Government partici- 
pate financially in the cost of providing foster care, 
particularly foster family care, to children who are the 
responsibility of the state or local public welfare 
agencies. A comprehensive welfare program must 
make provision for those children who are deprived of 
parental supervision, protection, and support through 
death, illness, desertion, court order for removal from 
an unsuitable home, or other reasons. This protective 
responsibility toward children is, in fact, one of the 
oldest and most basic public welfare responsibilities 
but it is one which is being most inadequately and 
unevenly met because of the absence of federal finan- 
cial aid. The general compelling need for federal 
equalizing assistance is actually greater in this field 
because of the higher birthrate in the states where 
financial resources are most limited. There is, more- 
over, a serious inequity in the fact that federal finan- 
cial aid is now available to a needy child living with 
a parent or other close relative but denied to the child 
whose lack of such familial home makes his need 
even greater. The provision of foster home care for 
children who need it is another area where an early 
investment of public funds will pay the highest 
dividends in reducing the staggering cost of delin- 
quency, mental illness, chronic dependency, and 
other products of childhood neglect. The fact that in 
many sections of the country religious and other vol- 
untary groups provide care for some of these children 
in no way relieves the public agency of its residual 
responsibility to assure protection and financial aid 
to those whose needs are unmet. Conversely there 
need be no fear that the obligation of public welfare 
to provide such protection on a comprehensive 
residual basis implies an arrogation of monopoly in 


the field. 


Point No. 7. That states be permitted, if they so 
desire, to extend cash assistance to needy adults who, 
because of their need for medical care, voluntarily 
choose to reside in public hospitals, infirmaries, con- 
valescent homes or institutions for the chronically ill 
(except institutions, for mental disease or tuberculosis ) 
provided that where this is done there must be a 
state authority to establish and maintain standards for 
such institutions. The Committee, after extended 
debate, a special staff study, and intensive work by a 
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subcommittee designated for the purpose, came to the 
conclusion that the prohibition in the present Social 
Security Act against making assistance payments to 
residents of public institutions worked an undue 
hardship on otherwise eligible individuals who, if 
permitted, would wish to live in public institutions 
because of their need for medical care. The high in- 
cidence of chronic illness among the aged makes this 
a particularly acute problem for this group. The 
problem has been aggravated in recent years by the 
difficulties of securing boarding home care for per- 
sons requiring nursing service and by the fact that 
in most parts of the country private institutional 
facilities are overtaxed. On the other hand the 
Committee is of the opinion that this liberalization 
of eligibility for cash assistance should be limited to 
those requiring medical care and that the public in- 
stitutions in which they might reside should not only 
be limited to certain specified types of medical in- 
stitutions but should be required to meet standards 
established and maintained by state authority. It is 
felt that these restrictions would preclude the use of 
assistance funds to re-establish the almshouse type 
of care which the assistance program was designed 
to supersede. 


Point No. 8. That such financial participation by 
the state and such distribution of funds within the 
state be required as to assure equitable treatment to 
individuals in similar circumstances throughout the 
state in terms of standards established by the state. 
This recommendation is based on a recognition of 
four obligations which the assumption of a larger 
share of financial responsibility by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the interest of a comprehensive program 
assuring equitable treatment would place on the 
states. First it is recognized that advocacy of the 
equalization principle in federal-state relationships 
places an obligation on the states to apply the same 
principle in their state-locality relationships. In the 
second place this recommendation continues the trend 
already evidenced in many states to place the power 
to determine budgetary standards at the state level. 
This is not only the simplest approach to financial 
equalization but is the only way to avoid inequities 
in standards of assistance within the states which are 
not based on actual differences in living costs and 
conditions. In the third place it reflects a desire to 
support and strengthen the budgetary process by 
requiring that need either be met in full or be met 
equitably throughout the state. And finally this 
recommendation assumes that the principle of equita- 
ble treatment imposes an obligation upon the state 
to act promptly upon any application for assistance 
in order that all persons in similar circumstances, re- 
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gardless of the order of their application for assistance, 
may receive aid in accordance with their need. 


Point No. 9. That the Federal Government par- 
ticipate financially only in those assistance and other 
welfare programs which are available to all persons 
within the state who are otherwise eligible without 
regard to residence, settlement or citizenship require- 
ments. Again the Committee recognizes the obliga- 
tion which comprehensive federal financial aid places 
on the states to eliminate arbitrary barriers in their 
own state or local law which stand in the way of 
extending assistance or welfare services to all those 
within their state who require them. It recognizes 
on the one hand the reality, and in fact the desira- 
bility, of a high degree of mobility in our national 
population and on the other hand the impossibility of 
meeting the needs of nonresidents outside the main 
stream of our state and local welfare machinery. It 
was for this latter reason that the alternative recom- 
mendation for a complete acceptance of federal finan- 
cial responsibility for people with less than one year’s 
residence was considered unacceptable. The Com- 
mittee feels that the Federal Government could not 
accept 100 per cent financial responsibility for any 
group without undermining the primary objective of 
a comprehensive unified program assuring ultimate 
security to all people regardless of arbitrary circum- 
stances. On the other hand it is recognized that the 
mandatory obligation of states should not extend to 
persons actually residing in another state. 


Point No. 10. That states be required to grant fed- 
arally aided assistance solely on the basis of need with- 
out exemption of income from any source in de- 
termining eligibility or the amount of the grant. The 
residual character of the assistance function necessi- 
tates an individualized approach to need not only to 
assure the flexibility required to meet unusual situa- 
tions but, of even greater importance, to protect the 
primary role of the insurance programs. The wide- 
spread support for an outright pension or for a 
modified pension through exemption of income in 
the payment of assistance reflects confusion over the 
respective roles of insurance and assistance. Insur- 
ance is a means of preventing dependency by giving 
to covered individuals an equity, through contribu- 
tions made by themselves or in their behalf, in an 
insurance fund which entitles them to payments fixed 
by law when certain conditions exist. 

Ultimately it is hoped that most of the aged, dis- 
abled, survivors of wage earners who meet premature 
death, and the temporarily unemployed may have 
their basic economic needs met by social insurance 
payments which involve no investigation of need or 





welfare departments would weicome the opportunity 
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resources whatsoever. This, however, will only be pos- 
sible so long as the role of assistance remains that of 
meeting the unusual situation on an individual re- 
sidual basis. Should assistance take on the character 
of a pension, a fixed payment made available to cer- 
tain groups regardless of need, it would be virtually 
impossible to maintain support for a contributory 
insurance system. It is also questionable whether the 
public is prepared to assume, on a general tax basis, 
the enormous financial burden such a program would 
entail. 

The Committee likewise feels that the essential 
function of assistance is not compatible with the vari- 
ous proposals put forward to exempt from the compu- 
tation of assistance certain amounts and types of in- 
come. The principle of equitable treatment cannot 
be fairly applied if income from any particular source 
is exempted since this automatically places those 
fortunate enough to possess such income in a favored 
situation. 


Even while the Committee emphasizes the neces- 
sity to grant assistance solely on the basis of actual 
individual need, it recognizes that many rightful 
irritations and grievances have developed where 
budgetary standards are not determined objectively or 
are applied with narrow rigidity. It feels that a major 
administrative responsibility rests on public welfare 
administrators and workers to develop adequate, ob- 
jective standards of assistance and measures of need 
and to apply them with common sense liberality. 


Point No. 11. That all aspects of the welfare pro- 
gram in which Federal Government participates finan- 
cially be administered by a single agency at the local, 
state, and federal level. This proposal recognizes that 
a comprehensive welfare policy and an efficient ad- 
ministrative organization to carry out that policy 
through a unified, cohesive program cannot be 
achieved as long as public welfare programs are scat- 
tered in a variety of independent agencies at all levels 
of government. The Committee recognizes the 
progress made at the federal level through the trans- 
fer of the Children’s Bureau to the Federal Security 
Agency and its subsequent incorporation, together 
with the bureaus of the former Social Security Board 
into a new Social Security Administration and hopes 
this process will be carried forward to provide a uni- 
fied administration of welfare functions. The Com- 
mittee urges that the same principle be applied at 
the state and local levels of administration where 
divided responsibility is not only equally hampering 
to comprehensive policy and administrative efficiency 
but even more devastating to the ultimate victim of 
such divided authority who finds himself shunted 


from office to office for the answer to his needs. 


Point No. 12. That the need for public assistance 
be reduced to a minimum through strengthening the 
social insurance programs with respect to coverage 
and adequacy of benefit payments and through the 
addition of protection against disability. A compre- 
hensive program of assistance and welfare services 
cannot fulfill its residual role unless other primary 
programs, especially the social insurances, are ade- 
quate to protect most people against most of the 
major social hazards. Public welfare administrators 
are increasingly conscious of the inadequacies of the 
present Old-Age and Survivor’s Insurance and Un- 
employment Compensation programs both as to cov- 
erage and adequacy of benefit payments. The ex- 
clusion from coverage under the OASI program of 
the self-employed, agricultural workers, domestic 
workers, employes of nonprofit organizations, and 
public workers is not only discriminatory toward per- 
sons in these occupations but places a disproportionate 
burden in terms of assistance costs on those states in 
which these occupations predominate. Moreover, the 
present minimum and average payments are too low, 
in the face of rising living costs, to assure security 
to beneficiaries and supplementation, through assis- 
tance payments, is increasingly necessary. The Com- 
mittee feels also that the time has come when the 
insurance principle can properly be extended to cover 
loss of income from other than the present causes, 
particularly disability which is one of the major fac- 
tors in the assistance case load. 

In the same way the Committee feels that able- 
bodied people temporarily unemployed should not 
have to rely on assistance and reiterates its conviction 
that the only ultimate answer to the problem of an 
employable person is a job, that the only answer to 
the problem of temporary transitional unemployment 
is unemployment compensation and that only in the 
most unusual case, or as a last resort, should an un- 
employed, employable person be obliged to look to 
public assistance as an answer to his economic needs. 
Should large scale unemployment develop, any effort 
to rely on welfare machinery for emergency relief 
could not only be destructive to the individuals af- 
fected but would undermine the public assistance 
program and discredit the very function of public 
welfare. 


This, then, is the twelve point platform of federal 
legislative objectives for public welfare as formulated 
by representatives of those who administer its present 
program. The Committee feels that such a com- 
prehensive statement of objectives serves the dual 
purpose of crystalizing the goal and clarifying 
the direction of the impulse to move forward 


which characterizes all agencies and workers in 
the field. , 
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to act promptly upon any application for assistance 
in order that all persons in similar circumstances, re- 
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Public Assistance Costs 


by Saut KapLan 

Regional Research Consultant 
Federal Security Agency 
Kansas City, Missouri 


N A CONSIDERATION of public assistance costs, these 
| questions must be answered. How much does pub- 
lic assistance cost? How is the cost divided? How 
much have costs increased? Why have they increased? 
In the fiscal year 1947-48, almost 1.6 million dollars 
was spent for public assistance in the United States. 
As of June, 1948, the end of the Federal fiscal year, we 
were spending at an annual rate of $1,672 million for 
public assistance, and this cost increased substantially 


with the Social Security Act amendments of 1948. 
One-FirTH FoR CHILDREN 


WO-THIRDS OF the money was spent for old age 
| pur sun one-fifth for aid to dependent children, 
more than one-tenth for general assistance, and the 
remainder (2.4 per cent) for aid to the blind. Of the 
total cost, the Federal Government paid 43 per cent, 
the states 46 per cent, and the localities 11 per cent. 

The thing which has caused so much concern on 
the part of public welfare administrators, members of 
state legislatures, and the interested public is not so 
much the total cost of 1.6 billion dollars (although 
this figure is undoubtedly high) as the fact that pres- 
ent costs are so much higher than they were a few 
years ago. Total expenditures in the fiscal year 1947-48 
were 60 per cent greater than they were in 1945. More- 
over, the increase in costs has been particularly sharp 
in aid to dependent children and general assistance. 
Whereas the fiscal year 1948 expenditures for old age 
assistance were up somewhat more than 40 per cent 
over 1945, expenditures for aid to dependent children 
and for general assistance had more than doubled. 
Because of the Social Security Act amendments of 
1946, which increased the Federal matching ratio in 
the special types of public assistance, Federal expendi- 


tures have gone up nearly 70 per cent since 1945, as 
compared with an increase of more than 50 per cent 
in state and local expenditures. 

The question asked on all sides is: Why are we 
spending so much more for public assistance than we 
were a few years ago? This question is asked some- 
times in a spirit of criticism but perhaps more often 
in a spirit of genuine wonderment. 

We know that almost 62 million people are em- 
ployed, which is greater than at any other time in our 
history. We know that unemployment hovers around 
a monthly figure of two million, which is generally 
considered to be an irreducible minimum in our mo- 
bile economy. We are now earning personal incomes 
at the unprecedented rate of 212 billion dollars a year. 
We know that the per capita income in the United 
States (1947) was $1,323, almost twice as much as it 
was as late as 1941 and 12 per cent greater than it was 
in 1945, the last year of the war. We know that the 
average weekly earnings of workers in manufacturing 
industries is almost $53, which is greater than it has 
ever been, even during the war years. 


Why THE INCREASE 


HY, THEN, should public welfare costs increase so 
W sherply in a period of such seemingly widespread 
prosperity? It is easy to understand why persons in 
need of assistance should require a greater assistance 
payment in a period of rising prices, but why should 
so many more people receive assistance? 

The increase in case load is a large part of the rising 
cost in public assistance and the largest part of the 
story in aid to dependent children. From June 1945 
to June 1948, the program changes in cases and pay- 
ments are shown in the following table: 


TABLE I 
A Comparison of Number of Recipients and Amount of Payments for Public Assistance 
in June, 1945, and June, 1948. 


Recipients Total Payments Average Payments 
Program “ Per- Per- 

June June centage June June centage June June 

1945 1948 Increase 1045 1948 Increase 1945 1948 Increase 
2,038,440 2,367,597 16.1 $60,047,496 $90,402,787 50.6 $29.46 $38.18 $ 8.72 
C 255,674 449,202 75.7 12,133,500 29,740,308 145.1 4746 66.21 18.75 
aie 71,193 83,346 17.1 2,133,675 3,396,334 59.2 29.97 40.75 10.78 
GA......°. 234,000 366,000 56.4 6,804,000 15,801,000 132.2 29.06 43.20 14.14 
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The significance of the increase in the aid to de- 
pendent children case load in explaining the increased 
cost of the program can be pointed up in this manner: 
If the case load had remained at the June 1945 level 
and if the average payment had increased from $47.46 
to the present level of $66.21, the monthly cost of the 
program would have risen from 12.1 million dollars 
to 16.9 million, an increase of only 4.8 million, as com- 
pared with the actual increase of 17.6 million. The 
increase in the average aid to dependent children pay- 
ment can thus explain only a little more than one- 
fourth of the increased cost of the program. The other 
three-fourths of the story is due to the increased ‘case 
load. If the same kind of comparison, however, is 
made for old age assistance, the increase in the average 
payment alone would account for 59 per cent of the 
increased cost of the program. 


More PeopLe In NEED 


HE OBVIOUS AND direct approach to the question on 
Tiising case loads arises from the daily experience of 
the 21,000 visitors in public assistance agencies whose 
job it is to receive applications for assistance, to inves- 
tigate these applications, and to approve assistance 
payments to those who are found eligible. They re- 
ceive applications only from those who want to apply, 
but when they find an applicant to be eligible, it is 
their legal duty to authorize an assistance payment. 
Since there is nothing to indicate that the investigation 
of the circumstances of applicants for assistance is less 
thorough today than it was three years ago, the ex- 
planation of rising case loads is the obvious fact that 
more people are in need; therefore, more apply, and 
more are granted aid. 

This still leaves unanswered, however, the question 
as to why so many more people should be in need of 
assistance in a period of general prosperity. The an- 
swer in old age assistance is fairly obvious. Everyone 
knows that there is a continuous increase in our aged 
population. In 1940, we had nine million persons 65 
and over. In 1948, we had nearly 11 million. Actually 
a slightly smaller proportion of the aged population is 
receiving old age assistance today than in 1940 (21.6 
per cent in June 1948 as compared with 21.7 per cent 
in June 1940). 

During the war years, however, employment oppor- 
tunities for the aged were so unusual that the number 
of recipients did decline by 9.8 per cent from the peak 
reached in June 1942 to the low point reached in Au- 
gust 1945. The extent of the decline since 1945 in em- 
ployment opportunities for the aged is indicated by 
the labor force data of the Bureau of the Census. In 
June 1945, 51.7 per cent of the 4,720,000 aged men not 


living in institutions were employed, as compared with 
45.6 per cent of 5,078,000 aged men in June 1948. 
Thus, in this three-year period, the aged male pop- 
ulation has increased by 358,000 at the same time as 
the employed aged males have decreased by 126,000. 
Even in the three-year period from June 1945 to June 
1948, however, the old age assistance recipient rate de- 
clined in 23 states, although in 13 of these states the 
number of old age assistance recipients did increase. 


Reasons ror OAA INcREASE 


HUS, THE Basic explanation of the rise in the old age 

assistance case load is the continuous increase in the 
aged population and the reduction in the unusual war- 
time opportunities for the employment of aged indi- 
viduals. The old age and survivors insurance program 
has not succeeded in preventing an increase in old age 
assistance case loads because about half of the popula- 
tion is excluded from old age and survivors insurance 
coverage, and 10 per cent of those receiving old age 
and survivors insurance benefits are unable to main- 
tain themselves at a minimum standard of health and 
decency without supplementary assistance. 

In this connection, however, it is significant to note 
the variations among states in the movement from 
1940 to 1948 in their old age assistance recipient rates. 
In 30 of the 50 States and Territories (population data 
not available for Alaska), the old age assistance re- 
cipient rate was smaller in June 1948 than in June 
1940. In the other 20 States, the rate in June 1948 was 
greater than in June 1940 by the following amounts 
per thousand: less than 50, 9 States; 50 to 99, 3 States; 
100 and over, 8 States. 

Two of the three States (Florida, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington) in which the difference in rates was 50 to 99 
and every one of the eight States in which the differ- 
ence was more than 100 (Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, South Carolina, 
Texas) is a southern State in which agriculture is the 
dominant sector of the economy, in which old age and 
survivors insurance coverage is relatively low, and in 
which per capita income is below the national average. 


Deciine IN Wartine Lists 


HE INCREASE IN the recipient rate in these States is 
T probably due primarily to the improved financial 
position of the state governments, plus increased Fed- 
eral participation, which have made it possible to grant 
assistance to a larger proportion of the aged individ- 
uals needing assistance. The decline in waiting lists in 
the southern States and the improvement of their 
assistance standards have been one of the most en- 
couraging developments in public assistance in recent 
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years. 


A significant part of the increase in the old age 
assistance load in the southern States is, however, ar- 
tificial and arises from the fact that a husband and 
wife are now counted as two recipients whereas, in a 
good many instances, they were formerly counted as 
one recipient because one payment was made for the 
benefit of both of them. If the same method of count- 
ing recipients had been used in 1940 as today, the de- 
clipe in the national old age assistance recipient rate 
would certainly have been greater than it appears on 
the basis of published data. 

Whereas the southern States have increased their 
recipient rates, nearly all of the highly industrialized 
States have decreased their recipient rates since 1940. 
Of the 25 States having the highest ratio of aged per- 
sons receiving old age and survivors insurance to aged 
population in June 1948, only 6 States (Florida, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia) had recipient rates in June 1948 which 
were greater than in June 1940. Sixteen of these 25 
States also have a per capita income which is greater 
than the national average. 


Hicuest INcREASE IN THE SOUTH 


N suMMaRy, then, if the aged population is going 
l up at an annual rate of about 240,000, it does not 
occasion much surprise that the number of old age 
assistance recipients has risen since June 1945 at an 
annual rate of about 110,000, in a period of declining 
employment opportunities for the aged, with the de- 
cline of armament production, and the return of war 
veterans to their places in the civilian economy. Actu- 
ally, the eight southern States mentioned above as 
having the highest increases in recipient rates from 
1940 to 1948 account for 47 per cent of the national 
increase in the number of old age assistance recipients 
from June 1945 to June 1948, although they had only 
19 per cent of the country’s case load in 1945. As pre- 
viously indicated, a significant part of this increase is 
artificial due.to the splitting of combination payments 
to married couples. 

To a considerable extent, the factors causing an in- 
crease in the old age assistance case load are also per- 
tinent to aid to the blind, particularly the decline in 
the unusual employment opportunities which blind 
individuals enjoyed during the war. 


ADC anp GA 


a GROWTH IN the aid to dependent children case 
load has aroused considerably more question than 
the rise in old age assistance. One hears more com- 
plaints about “ineligible” or “unworthy” families re- 


ceiving aid to dependent children than about any 
other program. The public attitude towards aid to 
dependent children, moreover, is manifested in con- 
siderable resistance on the part of state legislators in 
appropriating sufficient funds to meet need as esti- 
mated by state welfare departments. Persons applying 
for aid to dependent children are not, in the public 
mind, so obviously unable to maintain themselves as 
are aged individuals, and the sharp increase in aid to 
dependent children costs has led many to wonder: If 
the costs are so high now, what will they be like if 
the economic cycle should take a downward course? 

Before outlining the social and economic changes 
which have contributed to the growth in the aid to 
dependent children case load, it is important to get a 
clear perspective of the magnitude of this growth. Al- 
though the number of children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children has risen substantially, the total 
population under 18 has also undergone a remarkable 
increase. It is estimated that in 1948 we had 46,000,000 
children under 18, as compared with 41,000,000 in 
1940, representing an increase of 12 per cent. 

In June 1940, 20 children per thousand received aid 
to dependent children, as compared with 25 per thou- 
sand in June 1948. This gross comparison is, however, 
deceptive because; (1) In 1940 7 States’ were operating 
children’s aid programs without Federal participation 
and had much lower recipient loads than they do now 
when they receive Federal participation. These 7 
States accounted for 45.6 per cent of the total increase 
of 310,446 children receiving aid to dependent children 
between June 1940 and June 1948; and (2) 19 States 
of those with approved plans in 1940 now grant aid 
to dependent children to children aged 16 and 17 
(usually with a requirement of school attendance), 
which did not aid such children in 1940. If we com- 
pare the recipient rates only for the 41 States which 
had approved plans both in 1940 and in 1948 and if 
we also make an adjustment for the children aged 16 
and 17, the difference between the recipient rate for 
the two periods is insignificant. 


Facrors Caustnc ADC Increase 


HE GROWTH IN the aid to dependent children case 
Ticad is probably due primarily to these three fac- 
tors: 

1. The population potentially eligible for aid to de- 
pendent children has increased. 

2. The potentially eligible population has not en- 
joyed the benefits of our current prosperity to the same 
extent as other segments of the population. The in- 
crease in the cost of living has made it necessary for 





*Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, South Dakota, 
Texas. 
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many of them who were formerly able to manage on 
their own to apply for assistance. 

3. Recognizing that the welfare of the needy child 
is the principal purpose of the program, many state 
agencies have modified restrictive conditions of eligi- 
bility with regard to absence and incapacity, thus cre- 
ating new groups of eligible families. 

The three factors of eligibility for aid to dependent 
children, aside from need, are, of course, death, ab- 
sence, or incapacity of either parent. We do not know 
to what extent there may have been an increase in the 
incapacitated population, but we do know that there 
has been a sharp increase in the number of widowed, 
divorced, and separated women. In 1947, we had 
9,270,000 widowed, divorced, and separated women, 
representing an increase of 14.5 per cent since 1940. 


SMALL EarnIncs 


HE PREPONDERANT majority of the widowed, di- 

vorced, and separated women who have minor chil- 
dren are, of course, able to manage without assistance, 
but they are, on the whole, an economically handi- 
capped group. In 1946, more than three out of four 
widowed, divorced, and separated women were either 
not working at all or had earnings of less than $1,000 
a year. 

Many divorced and separated women with children, 
of course, continue to depend on contributions from 
the fathers of their children, but even with the best 
intentions on the part of former husbands and the 
most rigorous enforcement of support laws, it is diffi- 
cult for men who remarry and establish new families 
to continue supporting children of former marriages. 
Consequently, the absence of earnings or the low earn- 
ings of many divorced and separated women produce 
a situation in which they must apply for public assist- 
ance. 

The low earnings level of widowed, divorced, and 
separated women is related to the fact that about 40 
per cent of widows and about 30 per cent of divorced 
women are employed as domestic and other service 
workers whose earnings are generally small. This, in 
turn, is probably related to the fact that the average 
educational attainment of widowed women is only 
about 8 school years, as compared with 12 years for 
single women and 10 years for married women. Wid- 
ows, of course, constitute the largest portion (69 per 
cent) of the total of widowed, divorced, and separated 
women. 


Cost or Livine Is HicHer 


= INCREASE in the cost of living is a fact that is 
obvious to everyone, but just to keep the record 


straight, here are the figures comparing June 1948 
with June 1945. In June 1945, the Consumers’ Price 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics stood at 129.0. 
In other words, on that date, the cost of living was 29 
per cent greater than in the period 1935-39. By June 
1948, the index had risen to 171.7, an increase of 33.1 
per cent. What is even more significant than the over- 
all rise in the cost of living is the increase in the cost 
of food, for low-income families must spend a greater 
proportion of their income on food purchases than 
other sections of the population. The food index went 
up from 141.1 in June 1945 to 214.1 in June 1948, an 
increase of 51.7 per cent. For every dollar spent on 
food in June 1945, a family had to spend $1.52 in 
June 1948 if it were to obtain the same quantity and 
quality of food. 


To some extent, though it is difficult to say by how 
much, the expansion in aid to dependent children case 
loads has arisen from the modification of restrictive 
interpretations of absence and incapacity as eligibility 
factors. Many states, recognizing that the children of 
an absent parent may be in need of assistance even 
though the absence has been of short duration, have 
eliminated requirements specifying that the parent 
must be absent for a fixed period of time, say 3 or 6 
months, before his children can be found eligible for 
aid to dependent children. Similarly, many agencies 
have revised earlier policies which attempted to define 
how severe an incapacity must be or how long it must 
last before the needy children of the incapacitated 
parent could be considered eligible for assistance. The 
increase in the number of states which grant aid to 
dependent children to children aged 16 and 17, which 
has been discussed above, is another factor causing a 
rise in aid to dependent children case loads. 


Nothing is to be gained, however, in trying to shrink 
from the fact that agency actions in removing or 
modifying restrictive assistance policies can cause an 
increase in case loads. But if we stand firm in the 
conviction that the purpose of the aid to dependent 
children program is to help children who are deprived 
of parental support, then to the extent that we accom- 
plish this purpose, we are simply doing our duty un- 
der the law. 

To a considerable extent, the factors causing a rise 
in the aid to dependent children case load are also 
pertinent to general assistance. Present-day family 
cases receiving general assistance resemble families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children in many respects. 
Both case loads reflect, to a considerable extent, unem- 
ployment or insufficient earnings arising from poor 
health conditions and inability to leave the homes for 
outside employment. 
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Book Notes 





Organizing for Community Action, by Clarence 
King. Harper Bros., New York, 1948. 202 pages. 
$3.00. 

Readers of this new little volume by Clarence King 
are offered an opportunity to view at close range 
men and women who are busy in one way or another 
“Organizing for Community Action.” The author 
not only takes his readers behind the scenes where 
important “do’s and don'ts” of group cooperation 
are acted out, but, upon occasion behind the motives 
involved. These are enlightening views and valuable 
ones, not only for welfare workers, but for all the 
many others who are concerned with social action 
these days. 

Whether it’s a neighborhood club or a United Na- 
tions, the same basic principles effect its usefulness 
and its life span, so the author’s interesting case illus- 
trations reveal. Human nature being fundamentally 
what it is, alike in any longitude, methods that work 
in one climate will work in another. In demonstrat- 
ing successful and unsuccessful techniques of getting 
people together for group action, the author draws 
upon his own professional experience as an executive 
of social agencies. For a number of years Mr. King 
has been professor of community organization at the 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Many readers know him as author of a previous 
book in the field, “Social Agency Boards.” 


Much that socical work has to offer a community, 
the author points out, awaits upon appreciation and 
acceptance by the average citizen. The all important 
roll of community organization is to connect the 
“vast supply” of expert knowledge in the social work 
field with the citizens at large so that it may fully 
function among them. With this in mind, he com- 
ments on the many excellent social research studies 
that lead sterile lives on library shelves for lack of the 
skills necessary to “energize” the community to act 
on the sound and respectfully submitted recommenda- 
tions. 

As an answer to this, Mr. King takes his readegs 
up and down the rickety steps of homes in a slum 
district where a research project is under way—not 
at the heels of the expert who knows the whys and 
wherefors of the tramping, but with members of the 
local women’s club who formed a volunteer com- 
mittee to assist in the project. These women carried 
a simple card and were prepared to rate certain 
obvious aspects of housing. It wasn’t what they 
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marked down in pencil that was important to the 
study. It was what they registered in shock at the 
sight of the deprived conditions under which people 
lived, within walking distance from their own com- 
fortable homes. Before the final recommendations 
of the expert could be drafted in this research study, 
things began to happen—and a low-cost housing unit 
was under way. 

This principle of interpretation through participa- 
tion recurs here and there through the book like a 
refrain. So does the author’s conviction that the real 
test of successful community organization is what 
happens after the leader has withdrawn from the 
movement. He has no patience with “strong arm” 
promotion and shows it as top-heavy and collapsible. 
For the social worker, he stresses the values of indirect 
leadership in reaching out for group cooperation. 

Mr. King divides his book into two sections under 
the titles of “Promotion” and “Integration.” In the 
first part he is concerned with how best to draw 
people together for effective social action. In the sec- 
ond part he concentrates on techniques of coordinat- 
ing the many group efforts into a united front for 
the common good. 

Experts in the field of social organization may find 
no strikingly new concepts to take hold of in this 
new volume. Thankfully, it is not a scientific treatise. 
This is not its purpose. The author is writing for 
laymen as well as professionals and his practical, 
lively and informal case illustrations of important 
social action principles offer the reader a chance to 


- draw conclusions and insight first hand. Mr. King’s 


new book meets an urgent need in social work today 
and will, no doubt, find a wide and a warm welcome. 
Heten Manninc, On Educational 
Leave from Oregon State Public 

Welfare Commission 





Group Work With American Youth, by Grace 
Longwell Coyle, Harper Bros., New York, 1948. 
270 pages, $3.50. 

This is an excellent study and it should be noted 
that a review of this limited length can in no way 
do justice to the quality and importance of this book. 

Grace Coyle has focused this book primarily on the 
professional worker and volunteer in organizations 
offering recreational and educational activities. It is 
also intended to be of use to individuals in the process 
of being trained for this field. The various chapters 
in the book are concentrated on the problems of group 
leadership which makes this an outstanding presenta- 
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tion, A detailed and direct analysis of these problems 
was needed in the field of group work and as a con- 
sequence this book fills an important gap in the 
literature of the field. 


Miss Coyle organizes her material under eleven 
major chapters, the first three of which appear to 
set the stage for the eight which follow. In a sense, 
these first three chapters are an introduction and 
they include the following major topics: Recreation 
and Voluntary Education as Community Service; 
The Basic Assumptions of Group Work; and Record 
Mlustrations. This latter chapter includes brief digests 
of nine sample group records and these summaries 
are used as illustrative material at various points 
throughout the book. This material was selected to 
indicate the type of problems with which group 
workers deal, and also to suggest the different types 
of groups, variety of agencies, differences of objectives 
and variation in clientele which are met in group 
work practice. The wide and skillful use of this illus- 
trative material throughout adds to the clarity and 
authority of the analysis. 


The remaining eight chapters of the book are or- 
ganized according to the following sequence: The 
Formation of Groups; The Group Leader’s Part in 
Formation; Interpersonal Relations Within a Group; 
The Group Leader and Interpersonal Relations; 
Achieving Democratic Control; The Art of Program 
Making; The Group Leader‘and the Individual Mem- 
ber; and Some Guideposts to Leadership. 


Miss Coyle states her point of view on the most 
vital elements of group work practices when she deals 
with the formation of groups and the leader’s part 
in their formation, interpersonal relationships in the 
group and the leader’s responsibility with reference 
to interpersonal dynamics, problems of democratic 
control and methods of achieving it, the art of pro- 
gram making, and the leader’s relationships to indi- 
vidual members. Miss Coyle’s use of illustrations and 
her direct effective narrative provide a very clear pic- 
ture of her thinking on these vital issues. 


This is a closely reasoned book based on painstaking 
analysis and detailed presentation of important group 
work problems. This material is mature, wise, and 
tested in experience, which lends authority to Miss 
Coyle’s point of view. 


This book should be extremely useful to all prac- 
ticing group workers and to other individuals who 
desire to understand in a detailed -way the elements 
of sound group work practice. It is the type of book 
which should also be helpful to child welfare workers 


and to the rural county directors of public welfare 
who frequently take a leading part in organizing 
group work activities as collateral services. 
W. L. Kuinovetspercer, Professor of 
Group Work, School of Social 
Work, Tulane University 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local Pub- 
M lic Welfare Administrators is open to local direc- 
tors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Since the 
December issue of Pustic Wetrare, the following 
administrators have been enrolled as Council mem- 
bers: 


Mr. Leland Ahern, Des Moines, Lowa 

Miss Margaret Asbury, Marshall, Missouri 

Mr. Francis Bagley, Reno, Nevada 

Mr. Paul M. Brown, Fessenden, North Dakota 
Mrs. Ruth Browning, Forsyth, Missouri 

Miss Lucy P. Burt, Louisburg, North Carolina 
Mr. Albert Clouse, Mobridge, South Dakota 
Miss Irene Cox, Luray, Virginia 

Mr. R. P. Denman, Fairfield, Iowa 

Miss Katherine D. Dorsey, Calhoun, Georgia 

Mr. John Edwards, Jr., Wichita, Kansas 

Mr. Swanson Edwards, Lemoir, North Carolina 
Miss Lillie E. Elmore, Marshall, North Carolina 
Mr. A. D. Feggins, Knoxville, Iowa 

Mrs. Edna Fields, Chillicothe, Missouri 

Mrs. A. C. Fragin, Grove Hill, Alabama 

Mrs. Edith B. Franklin, Washington, North Carolina 
Miss Frances Gorrie, Anniston, Alabama 

Mrs. Virginia Gresham, Bison, Arkansas 

Mr. J. W. Hamilton, Columbia, North Carolina 
Miss Rosa B. Heine, Grafton, North Dakota 
Miss Margaret S. Herrin, Dalton, Georgia 

Mrs. Juliette Highsmith, Kenansville, North Carolina 
Mrs. Mary T. Hughes, Jeffersonville, Indiana 
Mr. Norman Hughes, Currituck, North Carolina 
Miss Mary C. Hurst, Georgetown, Georgia 

Miss Willene Hyde, Camden, Alabama 

Miss Eugenia Kegley, Ashland, Alabama 

Mr. Edward R. Kienitz, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mrs. Eva G. Kirkland, Pearson, Georgia 

Mr. Frank M. Ledbetter, Troy, North Carolina 
Mrs. Beryl B. Levert, Marion, Alabama 

Miss Myrtice McMichael, Buena Vista, Georgia 
Mrs. Grethel H. Marshall, Washington, Iowa 
Mr. Nathan J. Moore, Roseau, Minnesota 

Miss Hildreth M. Murphy, Corydon, Iowa 

Mr. Melvin Mast, Cut Bank, Montana 

Mrs. J. S. Meriwether, Eutaw, Alabama 

Mr. Roy R. Newcomb, Buffalo, New York 

Mr. A. J. Osborn, Shell Lake, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Wauneta M. Roth, Goodland, Kansas 

Miss Sibyl Shields, Prattville, Alabama 

Miss Lucy Mae Sowell, Roberta, Georgia 

Mr. H. B. Thomas, Burgaw, North Carolina 
Mrs. Marion S. Tingle, Bayboro, North Carolina 
Mrs. Cleo H. Turner, Folkston, Georgia 

Miss Barbara K. Watkins, Alexandria, Virginia 
Miss Nell Whiddon, Sandersville, Georgia 

Mrs. Blanche Whittington, Liberty, Mississippi 
Mrs. J. H. Wilkinson, Ashville, Alabama 

Mrs. Georgia Woodward, Florence, Arizona 
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News and Notes 





Frev HoewHier Takes New Jos 


HE MANY FRIENDS Of Fred Hoehler will be interested 
Te know that Fred has accepted the request of Gov- 
ernor Stevenson of Illinois to become head of the Illi- 
nois Department of Public Welfare. Mr. Hoehler 
served as President of the APWA for three years from 
1933 through 1935. In December ’35 he was chosen 
as Director of the Association and continued in that 
capacity until January 1944. During World War I], 
Mr. Hoehler took a leading part in UNRRA activi- 
ties, especially in regard to displaced persons. 

Since the war, Mr. Hoehler has been serving as 
Executive Director of the Community Fund of Chi- 
cago. There is a possibility that the Department of 
Public Welfare will be reorganized by legislative ac- 
tion and that Fred will head a program of public 
assistance, child welfare services, in addition to insti- 
tutions. We are certain that all of Fred’s friends join 


the APWA staff in wishing, him success on his new 
job. 


Pusiic WELFARE IN PicTuRES 


HE NOVEMBER 1948 issue of Public Welfare in In- 

diana, which is the monthly publication of the 
Indiana State Department of Public Welfare, carries 
an announcement that the state agency has available a 
series of slides in color which depict the various serv- 
ices available through the welfare department. These 
slides have been prepared by the State Department 
and are available without charge to clubs, schools, 
churches and other organizations. The newest series 
discusses the aid to dependent children program and 
answers the question, “Is ADC the Answer?” Other 
slides portray child welfare services, services to crip- 
pled children, parole supervision, and services to the 


aged and blind. 
Rounp TasLe CoNnFERENCES 


HE pates for the 1949 APWA Round Table Con- 

ference have been set as December 1, 2 and 3. The 
meeting this year will be held in Washington, D. C. at 
the Statler Hotel. Public welfare people and others 
interested in the program are requested to keep these 
dates open. 

The official tabulation has just been completed of 
attendance at the 1948 conference. A new record was 
set with 732 people in attendance. All states of the 
country were represented, as well as four people from 





the various Territories, one from Canada, and six 
from foreign countries. The largest number were 
from the host state, Illinois, with 249 in attendance. 
Indiana was second with 60, and New York had the 
third largest delegation. Considering the distances 
traveled, the following states are to be congratulated 
for the number of persons they had in attendance: 
Alabama, Colorado, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina and Virginia. 


Dr. Exten C. Porrer Honorep 


i Memory of W. S. Terry, Jr., who was President 
of the Association at the time of his tragic death, 
the Board of Directors established the W. S. Terry, 
Jr., Memorial Award. The first award was conferred 
on Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Deputy Commissioner, New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, at the 
annual dinner of the Round Table Conference. 

The award was presented by Harry O. Page, imme- 
diate past President of APWA and Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Welfare and Medical Care, New York De- 
partment of Social Welfare, to Dr. Potter at the din- 
ner attended by 600 persons. The citation reads as 
follows: 

“The American Public Welfare Association, at its 
annual meeting held in Chicago, Illinois, December 
9-11, 1948, confers this testimonial of its esteem and 
respect upon Dr. Ellen Culver Potter in recognition of 
her contributions to the field of public welfare admin- 
istration, her unselfish devotion to the highest prin- 
ciples of social justice, and her courageous battles on 
behalf of the underprivileged. 

“The American Public Welfare Association has 
been only one of the many beneficiaries of her organ- 
izational skills and talents. She has given practical 
expression to her interest in medicine, penology, child 
health, and social welfare by serving as Director of 
the Bureau of Children, Pennsylvania Welfare De- 
partment, 1921-1923; Secretary, Pennsylvania Welfare 
Department, 1923-1927; Superintendent, New Jersey 
Women’s Reformatory and State Home for Girls, 
1928-1930; Director of Medicine, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, 1930-1946; and 
Deputy Commissioner, New Jersey Department of 
Welfare, 1946 to date. She was President of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 1944-1945, and she 
has participated in the activities of countless other pri- 
vate and public enterprises. Her work in behalf of 
chronically ill persons has been especially praiseworthy 
and has placed her in the vanguard of geriatric plan- 
ning. In a very real sense, she has helped to create, 
shape, and direct the social conscience of the nation. 

“The opportunities still before her to serve human- 
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kind remain unlimited. The tasks we are confident 
she will complete as well as the benefits she brought 
to the states she served remain her greatest testimon- 
ials.” 

The award was presented in accordance with direc- 
tive of the National Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association in memory of W. S. 
Terry, Jr. It was dated December 10, 1948, and was 
signed by Joseph E. Baldwin, President of the Asso- 
ciation, and Howard L. Russell, Director. 


A Goop ANNUAL REPORT 


W: ARE ONLY too glad to call our readers’ attention 
to the 13th Annual Report published by the Ala- 
bama Department of Public Welfare. Using the title, 
Public Welfare Dollars Make Sense, the report dis- 
cusses why public welfare dollars are needed, who 
needs them, how much these people need, and why 
public welfare dollars benefit all the citizens of Ala- 
bama. The report makes effective use of pictorial 
graphs, maps and charts. The narrative is written in 
a simple, direct and understandable fashion. Loula 
Dunn, Commissioner, Alabama State Department of 
Public Welfare, and her staff have done another ex- 
cellent job. 


Tue Nation’s HEALTH 


GENCY MEMBERS as well as members of both the 

Councils of State Administrators and of Local 
Directors are now receiving copies of The Nation's 
Health—a Ten Year Program which was prepared 
recently under the direction of Oscar R. Ewing, 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency, upon request 
of President Truman. This comprehensive report on 
the state of the nation’s health is being mailed to 
agency and council members as an APWA service. 
The study takes stock of the health and medical 
resources of the country, outlines goals to work toward 
in the coming ten year period and suggests a program 
of the health insurance which Mr. Ewing believes 
will enable the nation to meet these goals. Informa- 
tion of value to welfare people the country over is 
contained in the report. 


CauiForRNIA HANDBOOK 


REPARED UNDER the auspices of the Joint State and 

County Planning and Policy Committee on Staff 
Development, the California State Department of 
Social Welfare issued in October, 1948 a handbook 
entitled Introduction to the Public Assistance Program 
in California. 

The handbook was developed so as to prepare 
material which would help new workers in county 


welfare departments to understand the public assist- 
ance program. It brings out the relationship of the 
worker’s own job to federal, state, and county provi- 
sions for assistance and services to persons in need. 
It discusses briefly the historical development of public 
assistance and outlines the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. It talks about the application process 
and the giving of assistance and service. 

The handbook is issued in loose-leaf form so that 
sections relating to local county organizations and 
community resources can be added. Much of the 
praise for this valuable booklet belongs to a sub- 
committee composed of Miss Alice Nurtz, Miss 
Thelma Patton, and Mrs. Jane Carnegie. 


LEGISLATIVE Poss1BILiTIEs IN 1949 


LL PERSONS interested in federal legislation for public 

welfare will be interested in an outline published 

in the December 1948 issue of Public Aid in Illinois. 

This is the monthly magazine of the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission. 

As the feature article in this issue, the magazine 
takes 15 different points and outlines the recommen- 
dations on them by the Federal Security Agency, the 
Advisory Council on Social Security to the Senate 
Committee on Finance, and the American Public 
Welfare Association. The points covered include 
the ADC, OAA and AB maximums, direct pay- 
ments for medical care, care in public institutions, 
residence and citizenship requirements, general as- 
sistance, variability grants, administrative organiza- 
tion and others. 

It is indeed interesting and valuable to compare the 
recommendations of these three groups on various 
points. This comparison is worth the attention of all 
public welfare people. It is truly an outstanding piece 
of work. 


It’s Our Jos anv Yours 


HIs Is THE title of the 1948 annual report of Depart- 

ment of Public Welfare, Honolulu, Hawaii. The 
report first accounts to the public of the way in which 
the Department carries out the duties and responsi- 
bilities placed upon it. It also shows what remains 
to be done to strengthen the public welfare program 
so that it may accomplish the objectives chosen for 
it by the people of the Territory. 

Making liberal and effective use of pictures, picto- 
graphs, and charts, the annual report ably and vividly 
sets forth the story of public welfare in the Islands. 
It discusses what had been done and also what “we 
have yet to do.” It is indeed a good report. 
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1949 
ACTIVE COMMITTEES 
of the 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


The Association has two types of committees: 


those concerned 


with the Association’s internal management (operating committees) , 
and those concerned with the continuing problems of welfare 
administration (association committees). 





OPERATING COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee 


This Committee consists of the President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer, the immediate Past President, and three members 
of the Board selected by the Board. 

President: JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Milwaukee 
County toe of Public Welfare, Court House, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin 
Vice- President: LELAND W. HIATT, 1429 Lakewood Road, 
Jacksonville 7, Florida 
Treasurer: JOSEPH L. MOSS, Director, Cook County Bureau 
4 Public Welfare, 160 North La Salle Street, Gina 1, 
inois 
Immediate Past President: HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Com- 
missioner for Welfare and Medical Care, State Department 
of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, New York 
Board Representatives: To be selected 


Finance Committee 


Function: To consult with and advise the President and 
Director of the Association on financial matters, to seek and 
secure adequate financial support for the Association, and to 
make such recommendations regarding the financial affairs of 
the Association. 

Chairman: JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Milwaukee 
County Department of Public Welfare, Court House, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

RONALD H. BORN, Director, City and County Public Welfare 
Department, 585 Bush Street, San Francisco 8, California 

FRED HOEHLER, Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Capitol Building, Springfield, Illinois 

ROBERT T. LANSDALE, Commissioner, State Department of 
Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, New York 

JARLE LEIRFALLOM, Director, Division of Social Welfare, 
State Department of Social Security, 117 University, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

JOSEPH L. MOSS, Director, Cook County Bureau of Public 
Welfare, 160 North La Salle, Chicago 1, Illinois 

J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, State Department of Pub- 
‘lic Welfare, 120 West Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, 


Maryland 
JOHN H. WINTERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 
Staff Member: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, 


Secretary to Com 
mittee 


Membership Committee 


Function: To make recommendations to the Board of Direc- 
tors on classification of memberships and schedules of annual 
fees and dues to be paid by agencies and individuals; to plan 
methods of membership promotion, and to further coordination 
and cooperation of regional, state and local membership 


committees. 
Chairman: MRS. CONSTANCE T. MYERS, Supervisor. 


Department of Social Welfare, Branford, Connecticut 


R. EUGENE BROWN, Assistant to the Commissioner and 
Director, Division of Public Assistance, State Board ol 
Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 

ROLAND P. FREEMAN, Administrator, Spokane County Wel- 
fare Department, 230 East Sprague Avenue, Spokane, 
Washington 

*LEROY HULTBERG, Director, Lancaster County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 1320 N Street, Lincoln 8, 
Nebraska 

*CHARLES P. JEFFRIES, Director, Atlantic County Welfare 
Board, Guarantee Trust Building, Atlantic City, New 


Jersey 

*GARRETT W. KEASTER, State Field Representative, Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission, 201 Armory Building, 
Springfield, Illinois 

FRANK KEENA, Director, Ashland County Public Welfare 
Department, Ashland, Wisconsin 

*WILLIAM H. LEACH, Director, Monterey County Welfare 
Department, Salinas, California 

AMY LEIGH, Assistant Director of Welfare, Department of 
soon 9 and Welfare, Court House, Vancouver, B. C., 

MARGARET STEEL MOSS, Executive Director, Dauphin 
County Board of Assistance, 1507 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

*SARAH RILEY, Assistant Director, Public Assistance Divi- 
sion, State Department of Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas 

HAROLD H. SMITH, Director, Bureau of Social Service, 
State Department of Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise, 


Idaho 

*EVELYN S. WILSON, Director, Muscogee County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 709, Columbus, Georgia 

J. MALCOLM WATSON, Area Supervisor, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Old Court House, Dallas, Texas 

Staff Member: MRS. MARGARET THORPE, Secretary to 
Committee 

*Indicates regional chairman. 


State Membership Chairmen 


ALABAMA—BESS ADAMS, Director, Bureau of Field Service, 
mee De me of Public Welfare, 421 South Union 
Street, Mont gomery 

ARIZONA—HERBERT. KENNY, Child Welfare Consultant, 
State Department of Social Security and Welfare, 39 North 
Sixth Avenue, Phoenix 

ARKANSAS—MARVIN CRITTENDEN, Director, Social Serv- 
ice Division, State Department of Public Welfare, 400 
West Markham, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA—BESSIE FERGUSON, Director, Stanislaus 
County Public Welfare Department, 2301 H _ Street, 


Modesto 
COLORADO—VARD V. GRAY, Director, El Paso County 


Department of Public Welfare, 27 East Vermijo Avenue, 


Colorado eS 

CONNECTICUT—MRS. MARY GORDON, Field Supervisor, 
Division of Public Assistance, 157 Four Mile Road, West 
Hartford 7 

DELAWARE—MRS. FLORENCE A. CLARK, Assistant Direc- 
tor, State Board of Welfare, 2120 Market Street, Wil- 
mington 236 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—RAYMOND F. CLAPP, Princi- 
al Assistant Director, Board of Public Welfare, 3000 New 
funicipal Center Building, Washington 1 
FLORIDA—MRS. EMMA M. SALZER, Field Representative, 
- Welfare Board, 25 West Monroe Street, Jackson- 
ville 1 

GEORGIA—CAROLYN BULLARD, Field Representative, 
State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1552, 
Columbus 

IDAHO—HAROLD H. SMITH, Director of Social Service, 
State Department of Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise 

ILLINOIS—R. O. McCLELLAN, Personnel Director, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, 160 North La Salle Street, Room 
2000, Chicago 1 

ILLINOIS-CHICAGO—JOEL SAYVETZ, Staff Assistant, Chi- 
cago Welfare Department, 25 South Damen Avenue, 
Chicago 12 

INDIANA—KENNETH F. ALLMAN, Director, Jasper County 
Department of Public Welfare, Rensselaer 

IOWA—ED WIELAND, Director, Division of Public Assis- 
tance, State Department of Social Welfare, Iowa Building, 

6th and Grand, Des Moines 8 

KANSAS—WILLIAM E. LANDON, Director, Sumner County 
Department of Social Welfare, Wellington 

KENTUCKY—MARJORIE M. WILSON, Director, Child Wel- 
fare Division, Bureau of Social Services, State Office 
Building, Frankfort 

LOUISIANA—MRS. DOROTHY EDLER, Field Representa- 
tive, Hammond Area, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Box 191, Hammond 

MAINE—PAULINE SMITH, Director of Public Assistance, 

State Department of Health and Welfare, State House, 
Augusta 

MARYLAND—WILLIAM E. ROYER, Director, Montgomery 
—— Board, Montgomery and Monroe Streets, 
Rockville. 


MASSACHUSETTS—ALBERT MORIN, Agent, Board of 
Public Welfare, Box 179, Chicopee 
MICHIGAN—HERMAN W. RAHN, Director, Houghton 


County Department of Social Welfare, Box 630, Hancock 

MICHIGAN-DETROIT—MRS. MARY K. GUINEY, Assistant 
County Supervisor, Wayne County Bureau of Social Aid, 
4707 Rivard, Detroit 7 

MINNESOTA—LeMONT S. CRANDALL, Supervisor, Old 
Age Assistance, State Division of Social Welfare, 117 
University Avenue, St. Paul 1 

MISSISSIPPI—MRS. HAZEL SHELTON, District Supervisor 
State Department of Public Welfare, Oxford 

MISSOURI-—J. P. LYNES, Director, St. Louis County Depart- 
ment of Welfare, 14 South Central Avenue, Clayton 5 

MONTANA—HELEN M. BARKE, Assistant Director, Division 
of Public Assistance, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Helena 

NEBRASKA—BERNICE GREEN, Director, Pawnee County 
Welfare Department, Pawnee City 

NEVADA—FRANCIS E. BAGLEY, Supervisor, Washoe 
County Department of Welfare, 40 Granite Street, Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—JAMES J. BARRY, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, State Department of Public Welfare, State House 
Annex, Concord 

NEW JERSEY—CHARLES P. JEFFRIES, Director, Atlantic 
County Welfare Board, Guarantee Trust Building, Atlantic 


City 

NEW MEXICO—HAZEL YOUNG, Supervisor, Child Welfare 
Services, State Department of Public Welfare, Box 1391, 
Santa Fe 

NEW YORK—ELMER G. BOGLE, Commissioner, Saratoga 
County Department of Public Welfare, Ballston Spa 

NEW YORK CITY—HERBERT H. RUMMEL, Manhattan 
Borough Director, 235 East 22nd Street, New York 10 

NORTH CAROLINA—VICTORIA BELL, Field Social Work 
Service, State Board of Public Welfare, 20 Bridge Street, 
Canton 

NORTH DAKOTA—MRS. INA THORBERG, Executive Sec- 
retary, LaMoure County Welfare Board, LaMoure 

OHIO—HENRY J. ROBISON, Chief, Division of Social 
Administration, State Department of Public Welfare, Oak 
Street at Ninth, Columbus 15 


OKLAHOMA—LIL AMMONS, District Supervisor, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Capitol Office Building, 
Oklahoma City 5 

OREGON—WILLIAM R. SMYTHE, Field Representative, 
State Public Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, 
Portland 4 

PENNSYLVANIA—MARGARET STEEL MOSS, Executive 
Director, Dauphin County Board of Assistance, 1507 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg 

RHODE ISLAND—ORLANDO J. BISBANO, Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 278 Hope Street, Bristol 

SOUTH CAROLINA—MRS. FEREBE S. CONE, Director, 
— County Department of Public Welfare, Walter- 
OTO 

SOUTH DAKOTA—GEORGE SHAW, Director, Minnehaha 
County Social Security Office, 413 North Main Street, 
Sioux Falls 

TENNESSEE—MRS. JUNE OFFICER, Regional Director, 
Regional Office Four, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Cookeville 

TEXAS—JAMES A. LANDS, Assistant to the Director, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Tribune Tower, P. O. Box 
1156, Austin 

UTAH—NOBLE L. CHAMBERS, Director, Cache County 
Department of Public Welfare, 124 South Main, Logan 

VERMONT—MRS. HELEN HOWE, District Supervisor, State 
Department of Social Welfare, P. O. Box 167, Rutland 

VIRGINIA—BERNARD W. GLASS, Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, 1006 East Broad Street, Richmond 19 

WASHINGTON—ROLAND P. FREEMAN, Administrator, 
Spokane County Welfare Department, 230 East Sprague 
Street, Spokane 

WEST VIRGINIA—ROBERT F. ROTH, Director, State 
+ eee of Public Assistance, State Capitol, Charles- 
ton 

WISCONSIN—GLEN E. EHLE, Director, Price County Wel- 
fare Department, Phillips 

WYOMING—WILLIAM HARRIS, Director, 


Uinta County 
Department of Public Welfare, Evanston 


Nominating Committees 
National Nominating Committee 


Function: The National Nominating Committee shall nomi- 
nate before September 1, 1949, one or more eligible members 
for the position of President, Vice-President and Treasurer for 
the year 1950. They shall also nominate before September 1, 
1949, at least twice as many eligible members as there are 
vacancies among the board members at large. There will be 
at least three such vacancies for 1950 due to expired terms 
of office. 

Chairman: JOHN BALLEW, Director of Public Assistance, 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, 160 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

ELIZABETH M. SMITH, Administrator, Division of Public 
Assistance, State Department of Social Welfare, 40 Foun- 
tain Street, Providence, Rhode Island 

PAUL W. GUYLER, Administrative Field Officer, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, 
New York 

ESTHER LAZARUS, Assistant Director, Department of Public 
Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 

WELLBORN ELLIS, Administrator, Fulton County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 160 Pryor Street, S. W., Atlanta 
3, Georgia 

RUTH BOWEN, Supervisor of Social Services, Department of 
Social Welfare, 230 North Grand Avenue, Lansing, 
Michigan 

LESTER STILES, Executive Secretary, Olmsted County Wel- 
fare Board, Rochester, Minnesota 

JEANNE JEWETT, Assistant Administrator, State Public 
Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 

SARAH RILEY, Assistant Director, Public Assistance Divi- 
sion, State Board of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison Street, 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Regional Nominating Committees 


Function: The Regional Nominating Committee shall nomi- 
nate before September 1, 1949, at least twice as many eligible 
members as there are vacancies to be filled on the board from 
their respective regions. There will be at least one such 
Yaad in each voting region for 1950 due to expired terms of 
office. 


NORTHEAST REGION (Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Quebec, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia) 

Chairman: PAUL W. GUYLER, Administrative Field Officer, 
State Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, 
Albany 1, New York 

DAVID H. KEPPEL, Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
14 Atlantic Street, Hartford, Connecticut 

PAULINE A. SMITH, Director of Public Assistance, Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, State House, Augusta, Maine 


MID-ATLANTIC REGION (Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, District of Columbia) 
Chairman: ESTHER LAZARUS, Assistant Director, Depart- 

ment of Public Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, 


Maryland 

ARTHUR J. BROWNE, Assistant Executive Director, Phila- 
delphia County Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

W. L. PAINTER, Chief, Bureau of Local Welfare Services, 
Division of Public Welfare, State Department of Welfare 
and Institutions, 429 South Belvedere Street, Richmond 
20, Virginia 

SOUTHEAST REGION (North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, _— Georgia, Florida, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Virgin oe 

Chairman: WELLBORN ELLis Administrator, Fulton County 
Department dl _— Welfare, 160 Fryor Street, S.W. 
Atlanta 3, 

F. A. DEAN, Chief, Division of Public Assistance, State 
Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1108, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

H. B. MOORE, Director, Division of Accounts and Records, 
State Department of Public Welfare, State Office Building, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

EAST CENTRAL REGION (Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ontario) 

Chairman: RUTH BOWEN, Supervisor of Social Services, 
Department of Social Welfare, 230 North Grand Avenue, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

KENNETH F. ALLMAN, Director, Jasper County Department 
of Public Welfare, Rensselaer, Indiana 

ROBERT B. CANARY, Assistant Chief, Division of Social 
Administration, State Department of Public Welfare, Oak 
Street at Ninth, Columbus 15, Ohio 

WEST CENTRAL REGION (Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Manitoba) 

Chairman: LESTER STILES, Executive Secretary, Olmsted 
County Welfare Board, Rochester, Minnesota 

HUBERT HARRIS, Chief, Bureau of Public Assistance and 
Child Welfare, State Department of Public Health and 
Welfare, Jefferson City, Missouri 

ALVIN E. ROSE, Commissioner, Department of Welfare, 25 
South Damen, Chicago, Illinois 

COAST AND MOUNTAIN REGION (North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Washington, Idaho, South Dakota, 
Montana, Utah, Oregon, Nevada, California, British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Hawaii, Alaska) 

Chairman: JEANNE JEWETT, Assistant Administrator, State 
ote Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, Portland, 


Ore: 
GEORGE M. V. BROWN, Administrator, Pierce County Wel- 
— L epeaneN, 2323 Commerce Street, Tacoma, Wash- 


JULIUS. "HL. RAINWATER, Director, San Diego County 

oj of Public Welfare, Civic Center, San Diego, 
fornia 

SOUTHWEST REGION (Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 

.. Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana) 

Chairman: SARAH RILEY, Assistant Director, Public Assis- 
tance Division, State Board of Social Welfare, 801 Har- 
rison Street, Topeka, Kansas 


INEZ M. BAKER, Supervisor, Children’s Division, Orleans 
Parish Department of Public Welfare, 535 Gravier Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

MARY N. STEPHENSON, Director, Division of Public Assis- 
tance, State Department of Public Welfare, State Capitol 
Annex, Denver, Colorado 


Regional Conference Committees 
Northeastern Regional Conference Committee 


(Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia) 

Temporary Chairman: PATRICK A. TOMPKINS, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Public Welfare, State House, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts (Permanent Chairman to be elected 
by the Committee from the state in which Conference is 
to be held.) 

ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, Commissioner, Social Security 
Ya, Federal "Security Building, Washington 25, 


ELMER V. ANDREWS, Commissioner, Department of Public 
Welfare, State House Annex, Concord, New Hampshire 
JAMES J. BARRY, Assistant Commissioner, Department of 
Public Welfare, State House Annex, Concord, New 
Hampshire 

FRANCES BATES, Director, Division of Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, State Department of Social Welfare, Montpelier, 
Vermont 

ORLANDO J. BISBANO, Director, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Bristol, Rhode Island 

ELMER G. BOGLE, Commissioner, Saratoga County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Ballston Spa, New York 

RAYMOND F. CLAPP, Assistant Director, Board of Public 
Welfare, 462 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

MRS. FLORENCE A. CLARK, Assistant Director, State Board 
of Welfare, 2120 Market Street, Wilmington 236, Delaware 

MARC P. DOWDELL, Director, Division of Old Age Assis- 
tance, State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

CARROLL M. HALL, Commissioner, Department of Public 
Welfare, 15 West Fifth Street, Jamestown, New York 

PETER HALSTED, Director, Bergen County Welfare Board, 
Hackensack, New Jersey 

RAYMOND HILLIARD, Commissioner, Department of Wel- 
fare, 902 Broadway, New York, New York 

JANE M. HOEY, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

MRS. HELEN HOWE, District Supervisor, State Department 
of Social Welfare, P. O. Box 167, Rutland, Vermont 

CHARLES P. JEFFRIES, Director, Atlantic County Welfare 
Board, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

MRS. MILDRED JOHNSON, Director, Anne Arundel County 
Welfare Board, 41 Maryland Avenue, Annapolis, Maryland 

RALPH G. KING, Commissioner, Essex County Department 
of Public Welfare, Elizabethtown, New York 

JOHN P. KREMINSKI, Deputy Commissioner, Office of Com- 
missioner of Welfare, State Office Building, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

KENNETH C. LAMBERT, Executive Director, State Board vot 
Welfare, 2120 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 

ROBERT T. LANSDALE, Commissioner, State Department of 
Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, New 

ESTHER LAZARUS, Assistant Director, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Maryland 

THOMAS McELHONE, Agent, Department of Public Welfare, 


621 Worthington Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 
ALBERT MORIN, Agent, Board of Public Welfare, Chicopee, 
Massachusetts 
MARGARET STEEL MOSS, Executive Director, Dauphin 


County Board of Assistance, 1507 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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MRS. CONSTANCE T. MYERS, Supervisor, Department of 
Social Welfare, Branford, Connecticut 

WILLIAM G. O’HARE, Secretary, Board of Public Welfare, 
43 Hawkins Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Commissioner of Welfare and 
Medical Care, State Department of Social Welfare, 112 
State Street, Albany, New York 

HERBERT H. RUMMEL, x om Director of Administration, 
Department of Public Welfare, 902 Broadway, New York, 
New York 

WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Philadelphia 
County Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

ELIZABETH M. SMITH, Administrator, Division of Public 
Assistance, State Department of Social Welfare, 40 Foun- 
tain Street, Providence, Rhode Island 

PAULINE A. SMITH, Director of Public Assistance, Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, State House, Augusta, Maine 

ROBERT P. WRAY, Deputy Secretary, State Department of 
Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Southeastern Regional Conference Committee 


(Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky) 


Temporary Chairman: PAULINE WERT, Director, Bureau of 
Personnel, Department of Welfare and Institutions, 429 
South Belvedere Street, Richmond, Virginia (Permanent 
Chairman to be elected by Committee from state in which 
Conference is to be held.) 

OPAL ADAMS, Training Supervisor, State Department of 
Public Welfare, 421 South Union, Montgomery, Alabama 

VICTORIA BELL, Field Social Work Service, State Board of 
Public Welfare, 20 Bridge Street, Canton, North Carolina 

CAROLYN BULLARD, Field Representative, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1552, Columbus, 
Georgia 

FEREBE S. CONE, Director, Colleton County Department of 
Public Welfare, Walterboro, South Carolina 

VIVIAN COOK, District Supervisor, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Crystal Springs, Mississippi 

FRANK M. CRAFT, Director, Department of Finance and 
Accounts, State Welfare Board, P. O. Box 989, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 

LOUISE DIECKS, Director, Louisville Department of Public 
Welfare, City Hall, Louisville, Kentucky 

BERNARD GLASS, Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
1006 Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia 

KATHARINE GUICE, Director, Field Service and Training, 
State ~~ of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1669, 
Jackson, Mississippi 

na? W. HIATT, 1429 Lakewood Road, Jacksonville 7, 

orida 

MRS. JUNE OFFICER, Regional Director, Regional Office 4, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Cookeville, Tennessee 

ARTHUR E. RIVERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 1108, Columbia, South Carolina 

ROBERT F. ROTH, Director, State Department of Public 
Assistance, Charleston, West Virginia 

MRS. EMMA MAURER SALZER, Field Representative, State 
Welfare Board, P. O. Box 989, Jacksonville 1, Florida 

WILLIAM E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Durham County 
Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 810, Durham, 
North Carolina 

MILDRED STOVES, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 204 State Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

MRS. EVELYN S. WILSON, Director, Muscogee County 
Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 709, Columbus, 
Georgia 

MARJORIE M. WILSON, Director, Child Welfare Division, 
Bureau of Social Services, Department of Economic 
Security, Frankfort, Kentucky 

DR. ELLEN WINSTON, Commissioner, State Board of 

- Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Central Regional Conference Committee 


(Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri) 


Temporary Chairman: ED WIELAND, Director, Division of 
Public Assistance, State Department of Social Welfare, 
Des Moines 8, Iowa (Permanent Chairman to be elected by 
— from state in which Conference is to be 
eld. 

LELAND AHERN, Director, Polk County Department of 
Social Welfare, 701 Fifth Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Milwaukee County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Court House, Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin. 

PAUL BOWDEN, Field Representative, State Department. of 
Social Welfare, Des Moines 8, Iowa. 

SPENCER BRADER, Executive Secretary, St. Louis County 
Welfare Board, 307 Court House, Duluth, Minnesota 
PETER W. CAHILL, Assistant Executive Secretary, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 

cago 1, Illinois 

GLEN E. EHLE, Director, Price County Welfare Department, 
Phillips, Wisconsin. 

EARL G. GRIMSBY, Director, Jackson County Welfare Office, 
1907 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 

V. S. HARSHBARGER, Director, St. Louis City Welfare 
Office, 715 Market Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

FRED K. HOEHLER, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Capitol Bldg., Springfield, Illinois 

MAURICE O. HUNT, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 141 South Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

GARRETT W. KEASTER, State Field Representative, Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission, 201 Armory, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

FRANK KEENA, Director, Ashland County Department of 
Public Welfare, Ashland, Wisconsin 

JARLE LEIRFALLOM, Director, Division of Social Welfare, 
Department of Social Security, 117 University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

J. P. LYNES, Director, St. Louis County Department of Wel- 
fare, 14 South Central Avenue, Clayton 5, Missouri 

R. O. McCLELLAN, Personnel Director, Illinois Public Aid 
Commission, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

DARYL V. MINNIS, Director, Ingham County Department of 
Social Welfare, 101 East Willow Street, Lansing, Mich- 
igan 

JOSEPH L. MOSS, Director, Cook County Bureau of Public 
Welfare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

HERMAN W. RAHN, Director, Houghton County Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Box 630, Hancock, Michigan 

HENRY J. ROBISON, Chief, Division of Social Administra- 
tion, State Department of Public Welfare, State Office 
Building, Columbus, Ohio 

ALVIN E. ROSE, Commissioner, Chicago Department of 
Welfare, 25 South Damen Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 

DANIEL J. RYAN, General Superintendent, Detroit Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 176 East Jefferson Avenue, 

~ Detroit 26, Michigan 

FRED STEININGER, Director, Lake County Department of 
Public Welfare, 400 Broadway, Gary Indiana 

OTTO F. WALLS, Administrator, State Department of Public 
— 141 South Meridian Street, Indianapolis, In- 

lana 


Mountain Regional Conference Committee 


(North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado) 


Temporary Chairman: JAY L. RONEY, Director, State De- 
partment of Social Security, Pierre, South Dakota (Per- 
manent Chairman to be elected by the Committee from 
state in which Conference is to be held.) “ 

HELEN BARKE, Assistant Director, Division of Public As- 
= sme State Department of Public Welfare, Helena, 

ontana 
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NOBLE L. CHAMBERS, Director, Cache County Department 
of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 263, Logan, Utah 

PHILO T. FARNSWORTH, Commissioner, State Department 
of Public Welfare, 220 State Capitol Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

VARD V. GRAY, Director, El Paso County Department of 
Public Welfare, 27 East Vermijo Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 

BERNICE B. GREEN, Director, Pawnee County Department 
of Public Welfare, Pawnee City, Nebraska 

TERRANCE HANSEN, Director, Sevier County Department 
of Public Welfare, Richfield, Utah 

WILLIAM HARRIS, Director, Uinta County Department of 
Public Welfare, Evanston, Wyoming 

LEROY HULTBERG, Director, Lancaster County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 1320 N Street, Lincoln 8, Ne- 


braska 
ESTELLE I. KRICK, Executive Secretary, Ward County 
Welfare Board, Minot, North Dakota ° 


CARLYLE ONSRUD, Executive Director, Public Welfare 
Board, Bismarck, North Dakota 

RAYMOND W. RIESE, Director and Personnel Officer, Divi- 
sion of Field Services, Public Welfare Board, Bismarck, 
North Dakota 

DWIGHT M. SAUNDERS, Director, Larimer County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Fort Collins, Colorado 

EDWARD H. SCHUNEMAN, Director, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

GEORGE W. SHAW, Director, Minnehaha County Social 
Security Office, 413 North Main Avenue, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 

MRS. INA THORBERG, Executive Secretary, La Moure 
County Welfare Board, La Moure, North Dakota 

NEIL C. VANDEMOER, Director of Assistance, Department 
of Assistance and Child Welfare, State Board of Control, 
State Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Southwestern Regional Conference Committee 


(Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Kansas) 


Temporary Chairman: JOHN H. WINTERS, Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 
(Permanent Chairman to be elected by Committee from 
state im which Conference is to be held.) 

LIL AMMONS, District Supervisor, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 

JAMES ATLEE, Area Supervisor, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, San Antonio, Texas 

PAUL BENNER, Deputy Director of Local Welfare Services, 
State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 4065, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

MRS. HENRY BETHELL, Commissioner, State Department 
of Public Welfare, 400 West Markham, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

FLORENCE CHRISTIAN, Director, Tulsa County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 211 West Third, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa 

MARVIN C, CRITTENDEN, Director, Social Service Divi- 
sion, Department of Public Welfare, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas 

MRS. DOROTHY EDLER, Field Representative, Hammond 
Area Department of Public Welfare, Box 191, Hammond, 
Louisiana 

MURRAY A. HINTZ, Director, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Box 1391, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

HERBERT I. KENNY, Child Welfare Consultant, Arizona 
Department of Public Welfare, 39 North Sixth Avenue, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

WILLIAM E. LANDON, Director, Sumner County Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Wellington, Kansas 

JAMES A. LANDS, Assistant to Director, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 

FRANK LONG, Chairman, State Board of Social Welfare, 
801 Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 


LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Department 
of Public Welfare, 700 Lafayette Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

MRS. ORA P. NIX, Director, Pulaski County Department of 
Public Welfare, 414 West Second, Little Rock, Arkansas 

SARAH RILEY, Assistant Director, Public Assistance Divi- 
sion, State Board of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison Street, 
Topeka, Kansas 

MONTE MAY RILEY, Director, Bernalillo County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 303 North Eighth Street, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico 

VIRGIL L. STOKES, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 3127, State Capitol Station, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

MISS HAZEL YOUNG, Supervisor, Child Welfare Services, 


State Department of Public Welfare, Box 1391, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 


West Coast Regional Conference Committee 


(Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, 
Nevada, Idaho) 


Temporary Chairman: BILL CHILD, Commissioner, Idaho 

epartment of Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise, Idaho 

(Permanent Chairman to be elected by the Committee 
from the state in which Conference is to be held.) 

FRANCIS BAGLEY, Director, Washoe County Welfare De- 
partment, Reno, Nevada 

RONALD H. BORN, Director, City and County Public Wel- 
fare Department, 585 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

BESSIE FERGUSON, Director, Stanislaus County Welfare 
Department, P. O. Box 981, Modesto, California 

ROLAND P. FREEMAN, Administrator, Spokane County 
Welfare Department, 230 East Sprague Avenue, Spokane, 
Washington 

VERNE M. GRAHAM, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Box 1162, Olympia, Washington 

LOA HOWARD, Administrator, State Public Welfare Com- 
mission, Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon. 

DR. ARLIEN JOHNSON, Dean, Graduate School of Social 
Work, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California 

WILLIAM H. LEACH, Director, Monterey County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Salinas, California 

MRS. ELIZABETH B. MacLATCHIE, Administrative Assist- 
ant, Division of Public Assistance, State Department of 
Social Welfare, .616 K Street, Sacramento, California 

HOWARD W. ROURKE, Field Representative, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 39 North 6th Avenue, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

HAROLD H. SMITH, Director of Social Service, Idaho De- 
partment of Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise, Idaho 

WILLIAM R. SMYTHE, Field Representative, State Public 
Welfare Commission, Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 

J. WARRINGTON STOKES, Administrator, Multnomah 
County Public Welfare Commission, 623 S. W. Oak Street, 
Portland, Oregon 

GEORGE H. TAYLOR, Director, Research and Statistics, 
ye Department of Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise, 

aho 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 
Committee on Administrative Practices 


Function: To study, analyze and develop administrative 
practices and procedures in the field of finance, audits, re- 
search and statistics, and office management that promote 
economy and efficiency in public welfare administration. 


Chairman: F. S. NICHOLS, Chief, Financial Services Unit, 
Division of Social Welfare, State Department of Social 
Security, 117 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Vice Chairman: JOHN F. WENSTRAND, Chief, Division of 
Research and Statistics, Department of Assistance and 
Child Welfare, State Board of Control, State Capitol 
Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 

CLARENCE BINGHAM, Supervisor, Bureau of Accounts, 
State Department of Public Welfare, State House, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

ROGER BUTTS, Chairman of Board, New York State Asso- 
ciation of Public Welfare Accountants, Lyons, New York 

FRANK M. CRAFT, Chief Accountant, State Welfare Board, 
P. O. Box 989, Jacksonville 1, Florida 

VARD V. GRAY, Director, El Paso County Department of 
Public Welfare, 27 East Vermijo Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 

CHARLES M. HAWKINS, Chief, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, State Department of Public Health and Wel- 
fare, Jefferson City, Missouri 

WHITNEY C. JANSEN, Consultant on Administrative Meth- 
ods, Children’s Bureau, Health Section, Social Security 
Administration, Room 200, 69 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois 

J. MILFORD KIRKUP, JR., Deputy Commissioner, Suffolk 
County Department of Public Welfare, 75 Fourth Avenue, 
Bay Shore, New York 

J. P. LYNES, Director, St. Louis County Welfare Office, 14 
South Central Avenue, Clayton 5, Missouri 

HERBERT G. ROSS, Superintendent, Social Service Bureau, 
216 26th Street, Newport News, Virginia 

SAYA S. SCHWARTZ, Chief, Operating Statistics and An- 
alysis Section, Statistics and Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

GEORGE O. SMITH, Administrator, Snohomish County Wel- 
fare Department, Everett, Washington 

J. MALCOLM WATSON, Area Supervisor, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Court House, Dallas 2, Texas 

Staff Member: GUY R. JUSTIS, Secretary to Committee 


Committee on Medical Care 


Function: To analyze problems of administration and stand- 
ards of medical care programs; to compile pertinent infor- 
mation for publication and for clearing among localities and 
interested organizations. 


Chairman: JAMES BRINDLE, Director, Bureau of Assistance, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Vice Chairman: ARTHUR B. RIVERS, Director, State De- 

partment of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1108, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

DR. DEAN A. CLARK, Medical Director, Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York, 425 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 11, New York. 

WILLIAM L. COFFEY, Director, Milwaukee County Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, 8845 Watertown Plank Road, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

DR. MICHAEL DAVIS, Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 

DR. I. S. FALK, Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

DR. LEON GOLDSMITH, Medical Consultant, State Public 
Welfare Commission, Spalding Building Portland 5, 
Oregon 

WALLACE H. KURALT Superintendent, Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty Department of Public Welfare, 723 East Trade Street, 

harlotte 2, North Carolina 

ESTHER LAZARUS, Assistant Director, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

SAMUEL MARSH, Director, State Department of Public 
Health and Welfare, Jefferson City, Missouri 

C. J. MORGAN, Director, Division of Public Assistance, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison Street, 
Topeka, Kansas 

W. L. PAINTER, Director, Division of Local Welfare Services, 


State Department of Public Welfare, Travelers Building, 
Richmond, Virginia 
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DR. ELLEN C. POTTER, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare, 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 
7, New Jersey 

MRS. LUCILLE M. SMITH, Division of Public Health Meth- 
ods, Public Health Service, Federal Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

DAVID H. STEVENS, Commissioner of Health and Welfare, 
— of Health and Welfare, State House, Augusta, 

aine 

DR. A. L. VAN HORN, Medical Director, Kate Macy Ladd 
Fund, 744 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey 

EDWARD L. WORTHINGTON, Director, City Department of 
Public Health and Welfare, Cleveland, Ohio 

Staff Member: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Secretary to Com- 
mittee 


Committee on Personnel 


Function: To review current personnel practices in public 
welfare agencies; to study relationships between welfare 
agencies and merit system administrations; to clear informa- 
tion on personnel policies and procedures among adminis- 
trators and agency personnel officers; and to publish findings. 


Chairman: PAULINE WERT, Assistant Director, Division of 
Local Welfare Services, State Department of Welfare and 
Institutions, Richmond 19, Virginia 

Vice Chairman: LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Par- 
ish Department of Public Welfare, 700 Lafayette Street, 
New Orleans 19, Louisiana 

ALBERT H. ARONSON, Director, State Merit System Serv- 
ices, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

RUSSELL BRINSON, Personnel Officer, State Department of 
Public Welfare, New State Office Building, Capitol 
Square, Atlanta, Georgia 

RAYMOND CILEK, Director, Reno County Department of 
Social Welfare, Hutchinson, Kansas 

LOUISE DIECKS, Director of Welfare, Louisville Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Louisville, Kentucky 

JOHN A. DUNN, Personnel Officer, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, State Capitol Annex, Denver 2, Colorado 

MARY CLAIRE JOHNSON, Administrative Assistant, Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission, Room 2000, 160 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

WILLIAM W. McDERMET, Chief, Division of Personnel, 
Department of Assistance and Child Welfare, State Board 
of Control, State Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 

RAYMOND W. RIESE, Director and Personnel Officer, Divi- 
sion of Field Services, State Public Welfare Board, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota 

MRS. MARGARET M. SMIRNOFF, Supervisor, Staff Devel- 
opment Section, State Department of Public Welfare, 141 
South Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

HAROLD H. SMITH, Director, Bureau of Social Service, 
ne Department of Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise, 

0 

LESTER STILES, Executive Secretary, Olmstead County 
Welfare Board, Rochester, Minnesota 

ED WIELAND, Director, Division of Public Assistance, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Des Moines 8, Iowa 

GEORGE K. WYMAN, Director, San Bernardino County Wel- 
fare Department, San Bernardino, California 

Staff Member: GUY R. JUSTIS, Secretary to Committee 


Committee on Services to Children 


Function: To study current social problems involving chil- 
dren; to evaluate special programs of services for children; 
to analyze relationships of child welfare services to other wel- 
fare programs. 

Chairman: FRED DELLIQUADRI, Superintendent, Division 
of Child Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, 
201 W. Monroe Street, Springfield, Illinois 

Vice Chairman: GUNNAR DYBWAD, Supervisor, Children’s 
Division, State Department of Social Welfare, 230 North 
Grand Avenue, Lansing 4, Michigan 
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MILDRED ARNOLD, Director, Social Service Division, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Building, ee 25, D. C. 

GEORGE BLACK, Director of Child Services, Department of 
Welfare, Harrisburg. Pennsylvania 

MRS DOROTHY W. BRADLEY, Director, Division of Child 
Welfare, State Board of Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas 

FREDERICK BREYER, Director, Hamilton County Depart- 
ment of Welfare, 411 Lincoln Park Drive, Cincinnati 3, 


Ohio 
JAMES BROWN, Associate Professor, School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago, IlIli- 


nois 

ELIZABETH BRYAN, Director, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, State Department of Public Welfare, 421 South 
Union Street, Montgomery 5, Alabama 

V. A. BURR, Director, Division of Public Assistance, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Helena, Montana 

MRS. EUNICE DAGITZ, District Supervisor, Department of 
Public Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Mary- 


land 

CLARA B. HERRIN, Agent, Jackson County Welfare Depart- 
ment, Pascagoula, Mississippi 

GEORGE M. KEITH, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 315 South Carroll 
Street, Madison 2, Wisconsin 

LUCILE KENNEDY, Chief, Division of Child Welfare, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 616 K Street, Sacramento 
14, California 

KENNETH C. LAMBERT, Executive Director, State Board of 
Welfare, 2120 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 

JAMES A. MILLER, Director, Salt Lake County Department 
of Public Welfare, Salt Lake City, Utah 

CARLYLE D. ONSRUD, Executive Director, Public Welfare 
Board, Bismarck, North Dakota 

MARGARET REEVES, Field Secretary, Child Welfare League 
of America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 10, New 


or 

RANDEL SHAKE, Assistant Director, National Child Welfare 
Division, The American Legion, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

Staff Member: BESS CRAIG, Secretary to Committee 


Committee on Social W ork Education 


Function: To analyze the training needs of the social work 
and administrative personnel employed in public welfare 
agencies. After consideration of both the quantity and quality 
of personnel required, to determine how best such staff may 
be trained—through undergraduate training, in-service train- 
ing, or graduate study, or any combination of these—and to 
define the respective responsibilities of the schools, both grad- 
uate and undergraduate, and the public welfare organizations 
in this area. 


Chairman: PAUL BENNER, Deputy Director of Local Welfare 
Services, State Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 
4065, Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 

A. R. ALBOUZE, Personnel Officer, State Department of Social 
Welfare, 616 K Street, Sacramento, California 

ALBERT H. ARONSON, Director, State Merit System Serv- 
ices, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

JAMES ATLEE, Area Supervisor, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 2410, San Antonio, Texas 

DR. GRACE BROWNING, Director, Division of Social Serv- 
ice, Indiana University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

LOUISE DIECKS, Director, City of Louisville Department of 
Public Welfare, City Hall, Louisville, Kentucky 

ULA DUNN, Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Welfare, 421 South Union Street, Montgomery, Alabama 

EDITH ELMORE, Director, Division of Field Service, State 
Department of Public Welfare, 204 State Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee 

FRANCES GASSMAN, Director, Jefferson County Department 
of Public Welfare, Birmingham, Alabama 

CARROLL M. HALL, Commissioner, Department of Public 

elfare, 15 West Fifth Street, Jamestown, New York 

JOHN HARRIS, Director of Training, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, Saliba, Peaneiens 


MARY LEWIS, Supervisor, Child Welfare Services, State De- 
partment of Welfare, Frankfort, Kentucky 

ARTHUR P. MILES, Chairman, Department of Social Work, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

DARYL VY. MINNIS, Director, Ingham County Department of 
Social Welfare, Lansing, Michigan 

JAY L. RONEY, Director, State Department of Social Se- 
curity, Pierre, South Dakota 

ALVIN E. ROSE, Commissioner, Chicago Department of Wel- 
fare, 25 South Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

MRS. MARGARET SMIRNOFF, Supervisor, Staff Develop- 
ment Section, State Department of Public Welfare, 141 
South Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

DR. H.E. WETZEL, Head, Department of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Staff Member: BESS CRAIG, Secretary to Committee. 


Committee on Welfare Policy 


Function: To analyze and study the organization and ad- 
ministration of public welfare programs with particular refer- 
ence to the development of policy; to study the relationship 
of legislation to policy; and to analyze proposed welfare 
legislation as to its reflection of or effect on welfare policy. 


Chairman: HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Commissioner for Wel- 
fare and Medical Care, State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, 112 State Street, Albany, New York 

Vice Chairman: WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, 112 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

WILBUR COHEN, Technical Advisor to the Commission for 
Social Security, Social Security Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

LOULA DUNN, Commissioner, Alabama Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Montgomery, Alabama 

WELLBORN ELLIS, Administrator, Fulton County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 160 Pryor Street, S. W., Atlanta 
3, Georgia 

FEDELE FAURI, Senior Specialist in Social Security and 
Public Welfare, Legislative Reference Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 

ROLAND FREEMAN, Administrator, Spokane County Wel- 
fare Department, 230 East Sprague Avenue, Spokane, 
Washington 

RAYMOND HILLIARD, Commissioner, Department of Wel- 
fare, 902 Broadway, New York 10, New York 

EARL M. KOUNS, Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, State Capitol Annex, Denver 2, Colorado 

MARY LEWIS, Sate Supervisor, Child Welfare Services, 
Division of Child Welfare, Kentucky Department of Wel- 
fare, Frankfort, Kentucky 

MRS. ELIZABETH MacLATCHIE, Administrative Assistant, 
Division of Public Assistance, California Department of 
Social Welfare, 616 K Street, Sacramento, California 

J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, Maryland Department 
of Public Welfare, 120 West Redwood Street, Baltimore 
1, Maryland 

DANIEL J. RYAN, General Superintendent, Department of 
Public Welfare, 176 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 26, 


Michigan 

NEIL C, VANDEMOER, Director of Assistance, Department 
of Assistance and Child Welfare, Nebraska State Board 
of Control, State Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 

DR. ELLEN C. WINSTON, Commissioner, State Board of 
Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 

JOHN H. WINTERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Austin, Texas 

ROBERT P. WRAY, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Staff Member: ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, Secretary to 


Committee 


Joint Committee of APWA With American Hospital 
Association 


Function: To consider problems which are of interest to 
both hospital and welfare administrators; to prepare and 
promulgate policies in their common field. 
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AHA 
Chairman: DR. ALBERT W. SNOKE, Grace New Haven 


Community Hospital, New Haven, Connecticut 

P. J. McMILLIN, Baltimore City Hospitals, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

DR. J. B. PASTORE, Hospital Council of Greater New York, 
New York 17, New York 

MOIR P. TANNER, Children’s Hospital, Buffalo 9, New 


York 
LEE S. LAMPHER, Lutheran Hospital, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Ex-Officio Members 


GEORGE P. BUGBEE, Executive Director, American Hospital 
Association, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
ALBERT V. WHITEHALL, Director, Washington Service 
Bureau, 1834 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
JOHN N. HATFIELD, Chairman, Council on Governmental 
Relations, American Hospital Association, care of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


% we 
APWA 


Chairman: STANTON M. STRAWSON, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Westchester County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Valhalla, New York 

SANFORD BATES, Commissioner, State Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, Trenton 7, New Jersey 

DR. JOHN J. BOURKE, Survey Director, Joint Hospital 
Board, New York State Postwar Public Works Planning 
Commission, Albany, New York 

J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland 

DR. ELLEN C. POTTER, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare, 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 
7, New Jersey 

WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Philadelphia 
County Board of Assistance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ex-O fficio Member 


HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Director, American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Officers and Executive Committee 


Chairman: NEIL C. VANDEMOER, Director of Assistance, 
Department of Assistance and Child Welfare, State Board 
of Control, State Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Vice Chairman: ELMER V. ANDREWS, Commissioner, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, State House Annex, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire 

Secretary: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Director, American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 

LOA HOWARD, Administrator, State Public Welfare Com- 
mission, Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 

ROBERT T. LANSDALE, Commissioner, State Department 
of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, New York 

CARLYLE ONSRUD, Executive Director, Public Welfare 
Board, Bismarck, North Dakota 

ARTHUR E. RIVERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 1108, Columbia, South Carolina 

OTTO F. WALLS, Administrator, State Department of Public 
Welfare, 141 South Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

JOHN H. WINTERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


Officers and Executive Committee 


Chairman: WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Phil- 
adelphia County Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Vice Chairman: JAMES ATLEE, Area Supervisor, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, San Antonio, Texas 

Secretary: ESTELLE I. KRICK, Executive Secretary, Ward 
County Welfare Board, Minot, North Dakota 

VARD V. GRAY, Director, El Paso County Department of 
Public Welfare, 27 East Vermijo Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 

CARROLL M. HALL, Commissioner, Department of Public 
Welfare, 15 West Fifth Street, Jamestown, New York 

PETER HALSTED, Director, Bergen County Welfare Board, 
Hackensack, New Jersey 

V. S. HARSHBARGER, Director, St. Louis City Welfare 
Office, 715 Market Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

LEROY HULTBERG, Director, Lancaster County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 1320 N Street, Lincoln 8, Ne- 
braska 

WILLIAM H. LEACH, Director, Monterey County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Salinas, California 

LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Department 
of Public Welfare, 700 Lafayette Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

ALVIN E. ROSE, Commissioner, Chicago Department of Wel- 
fare, 25 South Damen Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 

HERBERT H. RUMMEL, Deputy Director of Administra- 
tion, Department of Public Welfare, 902 Broadway, New 
York, New York 

DANIEL J. RYAN, General Superintendent, Detroit Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 176 East Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit 26, Michigan 

WILLIAM E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Durham County 
Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 810, Durham, 
North Carolina 


Committee on Relations With State Associations of 
Local Welfare Directors 


Appointed by the Executive Committee of the National 
Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators to assist 
APWA in the collection of material and information from the 
State Association of County Welfare Directors. 


Chairman: GEORGE M. V. BROWN, Administrator, Pierce 
County Welfare Department, 2323 Commerce Street, 
Tacoma 2, Washington 

RALPH G. KING, Commissioner, Essex County Department 
of Public Welfare, Elizabethtown, New York 

GEORGE P. MILLS, Executive Directcr, Allegheny County 
Board of Assistance, 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania 

MRS. CONSTANCE T. MYERS, Supervisor, Department of 
Social Welfare, Branford, Connecticut 

LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare, 700 Lafayette Street, New Orleans 9, 
Louisiana 

W. E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Durham County Depart- 
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Durham, North Carolina 

LESTER STILES, Executive Secretary, Olmstead County 
Welfare Board, Rochester, Minnesota 


J. WARRINGTON STOKES, Administrator, Multnomah 


County Public Welfare Commission, 623 S. W. Oak Street, 
Portland 5, Oregon 

GEORGE K. WYMAN, Director, San Bernardino County 
Welfare Department, 304 Mt. View Avenue, San Ber- 
nardino, California 


Staff Member: GUY R. JUSTIS, Secretary to Committee 
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